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Ideal Reading for Lent 


PROFIT SPIRITUALLY 


with these valuable book aids 


(] The Seven Last Words. Meditate rev- 
erently, assisted by Msgr. Fulton J 
Sheen. 10c each. $4 per 100. 


“j The Life of Jesus. An inspiring, de- 
votional book, well illustrate “and 
paper bound. $1 each. $43 per !CO. 


(] Novena Holy Hour. Get more out of 
every service with this handy manual. 
15c each. $7.50 per 100. 


(J The Way of the Cross. This Scriptural 
Edition is recommended for public and 
ge devotions. 10c each. $4 per 


() Gloomy Lent. It need not be, if you 
know how to make it a source of 
consolation and spiritual joy. 10c 
each. $4 per 100. 


(0 The Sacred Heart: Why Honor It? A 
splendid explanation for all to read. 
10c each. $4 per 100. 


(That Backward Collar. Learn more 
about the priest’s side of religion. 
good, interesting reading. 10c 
each. $4 per 100. 


What the Mass Means. Understand 
fully the reai inegning, to neip | ou 
attend Mass revéréntly. St 
each. $14@ pcr i60. 


Three Hours’ Agceny. Have vias 
copy for devotions on Good Friday 


Ideal for revere mA meditation. 25c 
each. $10 per 100. 


(] Mysteries of the Rosary. Do you r 
member them? Refres' men 
ory and meditate ag on eac) 
one. 10c each. $4 per 


CUA Guide for Confession. Get the ha! - 
it of using this handy manual 1» 
make each confession complete. 1(c 
each. $4 per 100 


() Communion Prayers for Everyday. 4 
group of refreshing new prayers ani 
devotions for everyday use. I10c 
each. $4 per 100 


(Little Prayers with Plenary Indui- 
gences. One of the handiest, most 
valuable pamphlets you will) ever 
own! 10c each. $4 per 100. 


C) Father Smith Instructs Jackson. A 
complete _refresher-course on the 
Catholic faith, in popular question- 
and-answer form. Ideal for convert 
reading. $1 each. $42 per 100. 


God‘s World of Tomorrow. Look inio 
joy this popular pamphle ic each. 

per foo. 


() Short Prayers for Busy People. Carry 
it in your pocket or purse. You'll 
want to use it many times each day. 
10c each. $4 per 100 


The Queen of Seven Swords. 
Sheen's meditations provide many, 
many moments of serious devotion. 
ec each. $4 per 100. 


Order Ail 17 Booklets for only $3.25 
Includes postage. Regular $4.00 value! 


Check your preference. 


Then send this ad as your order blank 
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The modern homemakers’ dilema — 


As A Teacher Sees It 


PRESENT day society has a 
distorted view of the role 
women must play in the world 
to achieve her destiny. As Cath- 
olic teachers of home economics 
it becomes -our privilege to 
help a girl build up an under- 
standing of her part as home- 
maker and home-ruler in Chris- 
tian family living. 

It seems to me that today a 
correct concept of work is basic 
to Christian family living. Man 
has come to look upon all or 
most work as drudgery. In our 
mechanistic age there has crept 
into living an over-emphasis on 
comfort as opposed to any sac- 
rifice necessarily entailed in the 
correct understanding of work. 
Movies, radio, and magazines in 
particular stress this new creed 
of comfort. Coupled with this 
inimical attitude toward work is 
an erroneous idea of leisure. 

Tune in on the radio almost 
any hour of the day. Over the 
air waves in honeyed, convin- 
cing tones comes: “Don’t be a 
household drudge . .. more time 
for leisure.” 

Leaf through any magazine— 
even good magazines in the field 
of home economics. From every 
‘NCCHE Bulletin 


SR. M. CUTHBERT, O.S.F.* 


advertisement there emanates 
such appealing suggestions as 
“saves time, work, grimy hands 
—easy to use, cuts hours off 
your daily schedule.” The value 
of every new gadget is so per- 
suasively advertised that the 
modern housewife “simply must 
have it.” 


With every new means of es- 
cape to so-called happiness, the 
housewife becomes more discon- 
tented. Once the kitchen was 
her paradise; it now has be- 
come her prison from which 
every new gadget that length- 
ens her hours of freedom makes 
her view with more distaste the 
work that keeps her in bondage 
—the drudgery that seems to be 
hers. 


We must, then, give our stu- 
dents the key to a correct phil- 
osophy of work. It is our privi- 
lege to lead them to understand 
how a mother’s 1,850th meal 
preparation can be lifted from 
deadening monotony to a form 
of fulfillment by which she be- 
comes whole. 

Father Vann, in his book The 
Heart of Man, has the answer: 
“But there is one thing that can 
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redeem even drudgery and make 
it creative: to do it for love.” 
Man is first a lover, then a 
maker. He must first learn to 
love—love God as He is in Him- 
self, and love Him again in all 
creatures—man, woman, child, 
and inanimate objects. This 
love ever widens into larger 
concentric circles until it em- 
braces all creation. Man’s love 
will flow over into doing, into 
making, and this making, in 
turn, will strengthen his lov- 
ing. Once he realizes that he 
becomes like to God in the 
making he will continue to make 
through the days that stretch 
into years because he _ loves 
strongly and deeply. In this 
concept of work there is dig- 
nity—meaning. There is no 
room for the vitiating force of 
drudgery. It is this love and 
this doing that gives meaning 
and motivation to all of living 
and Christian family living. I 
think it was Peguy who said: 
“When an idea takes to itself a 
body, the result is a revolution.” 
We, as good home economics 
teachers, need to take time 


early in our courses to give oy 
students the correct concept 
man, the whole man, as he liyd 
his life to the full. It is our du 
to build up this reverence fj 
work—work with God and fi 


by a related study of woman! 
special work in God’s plan whe 
He states that she must “ 


life, not only in a physical, by 
in a moral and spiritual sense’ 
According to Father Leen, th 
Bible unequivocally tells woma 
that she was created to be th 
“helpmate of man.” Therefor 
woman’s making will live pr: 
marily in her giving. She is, i 
the design of Providence, th 
source of life; she gives herse! 
in her love, her time, her energ 
and her care. Through conta 
with her all the latent goodnes 
and greatness in man_ take 
energy and life. Woman grow 
then not by grasping to hersel 
but by giving of herself. Once: 
student becomes conscious 
this meaning of her role in lift 
she will understand why shi 
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AS A TEACHER SEES IT 3 


meeds to learn the skills and 
echniques of cooking and sew- 
ing, and how, by means of these, 
she will become better able to 
“sive” as she grows into full 
womanhood and lives her whole 

first as lover, then as 


Having established this foun- 
dation, we must constantly build 
on these basic principles in our 
casses. This concept of work 
should infiltrate all our classes. 
Each new day with its varied 
activities will bring with it the 
countless opportunities to exer- 
cise this role of “making and 
giving” until the thrill and the 
joy of making with God will 
have woven itself into the lives 
of our students. 

Then in later life when they 
establish homes of their own 


“Mand the thrill of the first few 
years of married life has passed, 
their days will not become a 
monotonous existence of drud- 
gery. They will not be seeking 
“more time for leisure” to get 


away from it all. The doors of 
their homes will not be locked 
while the children are at school 
and they are at that luncheon 
or bridge party—biding their 
time until the children are old 
enough to take care of them- 
selves so that so-called freedom 
can be obtained through the di- 
vorce courts. To quote Leen 
again, “Woman is truly free 
when she is free to become a 
woman.” 

These ideas are sketchy; they 
need study, discussion, and the 
light of the Holy Spirit. How- 
ever, I do not believe that cur- 
riculum or techniques will ever 
of themselves mould a Christian 
home. The solution of the prob- 
lem lies in the why of such mun- 
dane tasks as mending, patch- 
ing, baking, cooking, and scrub- 
bing through the years. But I 
do believe that if we attempt to 
plant the seed, God in His turn 
will give the increase in terms 
of successful Christian Family 
living. 


They Cant Laugh 


Dr. Lin Yutang, Chinese philosopher, gives us this worth- 
while thought: “It seems to me that the worst thing about dicta- 
tors is their lack of humor. Dictators always look so solemn 
or pompous or angry. Presidents of democracies smile and 
the people like it. But the dictator gets all puffed up with his 
own importance so that he loses all sense of humor, and 
with it all sense of proportion. That is how we get fanatics.” 
—Thomas A. Lahey, C.S.C. 


The way of the world is to praise the saints when they 
are dead and to persecute them when they are alive.—Mother 
Cabrini Messenger. 
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The Good Father 


Family protector and authority 


BY A MOTHER * 


OD’S creation is full of mir- 
rors in which we can see 
His reflection. Indeed, there is 
not one part of creation that 
does not throw off a spark of 
God’s glory. We poor creatures, 
shaken by human emotions and 
full of worldly cares, cannot 
hold on to the little mirrors 
peacefully enough to see much, 
but it is possible for us to make 
our own lives reflect some as- 
pect of the Divine Creator so 
that others may grow to know 
Him through us. 

Priests, nuns, doctors, teach- 
ers, nurses and all those who 
regard their work as a vocation 
reflect the Trinity singly from 
their hearts—great Faith, great 
Hope begetting the great Char- 
ity that makes them live for the 
good of others. Families, too, 
show the Trinity of love—fa- 
ther, mother, children, a solid 
unity against the devil, a bright 
reflection in the world of the 
wonderful nature of God. But 
because the unity is composed of 
separate parts, it sometimes 
mirrors God’s beauty very im- 
perfectly and sometimes shat- 
ters it altogether. 


In an ideal family each men- 
ber has a particular position to 
fill and in a home where. each 
member does fall into its ideal 
position there are fewer of those 
cracks to blur the image of Goi 
in the lovely mirror of family 
life. Much has been said about 
the importance of the position 
of the Catholic mother and these 
things are a great consolation 
to her because her battle is 
often hard and her spiritual 
consolations few. It is gooi 
sometimes to know that al 
though she sacrificed 
many of the things modem 
emancipated women value 
highly, her humble position is 
still the proudest in society. She 
is the possessor of the hand 
which rocks the cradle and rules 
the world; the comforter, the 
unchanging inspiration, grate 
ful coolness in the heat, solace 
in the midst of woe. 

But of the Catholic father no! 
so much has been said and yet 
his position is equally hard to 
maintain in a difficult world 
When Our Lord chose a simile 
He always chose a powerful one, 
and when He spoke of tribule 
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THE GOOD FATHER 5 


tion, He spoke of the fatherless. 

Now I may seem old-fashion- 
ed, but I like a man who can 
“wear the trousers.” I think he 
should exert his authority even 
when the children are babies. 
Father’s word is something 
strong and good and a little to 
be feared. Children who learn 
to respect his authority even 
from the tender years will find 
that authority a tremendous 
power to guide those difficult, 
almost uncontrollable years, of 
adolescence. But if father has 
left mother to do all the boss- 
ing, content to be another child 
—bossed and petted as well—he 
will be able to give only a few 
ifeeble squeaks in protest over 
youth’s wildnest. 

Children enjoy the strength 
fof kind paternal authority. It 
igives them security. What is 
smore, they are given security 
iby the knowledge that mother 
and father are united over mat- 
ters of discipline. It is a dan- 
gerous state of affairs when a 
Fchild can obtain from a softer 
parent something which it has 
Hfailed to obtain from a stricter 
sone, Or when parents quarrel 
before their children over points 
sof conduct. It is a wise woman 
who can lower her pained eyes 
while Daddy’s hard hand comes 
in contact with little Johnny’s 
pants, especially when_ she 
pthinks she is more capable of 
scoping with the stiuation. She 
sknows that little pigs have long 
ears and a cunning almost un- 
matched anywhere else in Na- 
ture, and that once a little pig 
has discovered that it can pit its 


parents against each other, a 
fine state of affairs will start. 
The foundation of a dictator- 
ship will have been laid. Chil- 
dren love to be the center of a 
melodrama. 


No, it is never too soon for 
father to take up his position of 
authority if he wishes to have 
it established as a light-house 
for his youngsters later on... 
He does not have to be the 
typical Victorian papa bristling 
a moustache and sending little 
brats scurrying in every direc- 
tion. He can be the biggest 
schoolboy of them all, and that 
is usually what mother likes; 
but his authority must remain 
unquestioned by any member of 
the family from the beginning. 
I stress the word beginning be- 
cause all good things and all bad 
things have tiny beginnings. 


The microscopic human cell 
changes into a loud-voiced red- 
faced bully of a babe; the bubble 
on the mountain top becomes 
the mighty river; the tiny psy- 
chological experiences of child- 
hood build up the complex ma- 
chinery of human temperament 
and temptation. That is why 
although literally fatherless 
children often grow up by Pro- 
vidence into fine and splendid 
people, those who have fathers 
should be given full benefit of 
this blessing. That is why wise 
parents, if they question each 
other’s methods in matters of 
discipline, question them only 
while all the little pigs sleep 
rosily and “short eared” in their 
beds. 
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The Captain and the Stranger 


A strange tale of the sea 


\AAnz hundreds of years ago, 

when Europe was inhabit- 
ed by pagans who worshipped 
idols, there lived in Ireland, in 
the harbor city of Killala, a man 
named Fergus, who was captain 
of a trading vessel, The Sham- 
rock, 

Fergus was an ignorant man, 
beset with the same fears and 
superstitions as his neighbors; 
but he was a devoted father and 
husband and he worked hard for 
a living. One frosty morning in 
late autumn, just as he was 
about to raise anchor, he saw a 
tall slender lad, about twenty 
years of age, anxiously beckon- 
ing from the shore. 


“Captain, sir, would you take 
me on for this one voyage? I'll 
be no trouble to you, I promise. 
I'll work for my passage.” 


Fergus was not a hard-heart- 
ed man; but his ship was already 
overburdened and he heard mut- 
tered expressions of distrust 
from the crew. So he replied 
curtly, “There is no place for 
strangers here. You had better 
find passage elsewhere.” 


Watching the youth turn away 


in bitter disappointment, Fergus 
was seized with remorse. Sup- 
pose it had been his own son, 
Kavin, stranded on some distant 
shore, without anyone to hold 
out a helping hand? Beside 
there was something about th¢ 
lad, an air of mystery, an inde 
finable quality that set hing 
apart. 


Impulsively, Fergus turne 
to one of his sailors and com 
manded him to pursue the youth, 
Grudgingly, the man obeyed ané, 


in a few moments, returned witli, 


the stranger. 

The captain felt a thrill oi 
excitement as the boy clasped his 
hand and said softly, “You'll no 
be sorry. Believe me, sir, you'll 
not be sorry you took me on.” 

While at sea, the strange 
made himself generally helpful 
going about his duties cheerfully 
and even making friends with 
some of the crew. It was on the 
first evening of the voyage 
shortly after sundown, that Fer 
gus, while on a tour of inspet 
tion, came upon the youth, in! 
kneeling position, his head low 
ered, 
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THE CAPTAIN AND THE STRANGER 7 


“‘What’s that you’re doing?” 
the mystified captain. 
‘T am giving thanks to Al- 


scape from slavery.” 

Fergus had heard of a strange 
ew religion that was sweeping 
hrough other countries—a re- 
igion called Christianity, whose 
dlowers worshipped not many 
jols but One God in Heaven. 
ould this be a Christian! Giv- 
ng way to curiosity, he ques- 
ined his young companion and 
at in silent fascination as a 
Murrowing tale unfolded. The 

ad told of a happy childhood in 
sritain, surrounded by family 
nd loved ones; of his capture 
y a band of fierce warriors and 
iis forced trip to Ireland; of his 
ale as a slave to the master, 
lilcho, followed by six long 
rears Of servitude; of his escape, 
hnks to the Almighty God. 
Fergus listened and, as he heard, 
is wonder grew. Finally he 
ould restrain himself no longer. 

“Yours is a strange God who 
ilps to free slaves. From the be- 
ining of time, there have been 
laves. This is the way of the 
world. It will never be differ- 
nt!” 

At this, the youth’s 2yes blaz- 
ul. “That is not so,” he cried. 
‘All men are children of God 
ind all are equal in His eyes. 
fm matters not whether His crea- 
res are poor or rich, what the 
hature of their ancestry or the 
‘ountry of their origin—all are 
loved alike by the Heavenly 
Father.” Then he added confi- 


dently, “There will come a day 
when slaves will vanish—-when 
men and women will walk the 
earth free of chains and live to- 
gether in everlasting peace and 
harmony.” 

It was not long before the en- 
tire crew aboard The Shamrock 
learned that the stranger in 
their midst was a Christian. 
After that, they never lost an 
opportunity to taunt him; but 
the youth went his way, bliss- 
fully undisturbed. 


At the end of the third day, 
the tiny vessel landed and the 
sailors set out on a journey that 
took them through vast areas of 
barren, unpopulated land. For a 
month they’ travelled, their 
meagre supply of food dwindling 
rapidly, until they were on the 
verge of collapse. Tormented by 
hunger, the men turned in rage 
on the stranger. 


“If your God is so great and 
powerful,” they said scornfully, 
“why does he not come to your 
aid? We have no claim upon His 
bounty; but you do. Surely, if 
this God of yours is as merci- 
ful as you say, He will not let 
you perish for the want of food.” 

The boy answered simply: 
“My God? Speak not of My God, 
for He is God of all men. His 
mercy is so great that He pro- 
vides food for all His creatures, 
be they pagans or Christians.” 
Suddenly, the boy’s face bright- 
ened and he burst out, “Before 
this day is over, your hunger 
will be satisfied!” 

Fergus smiled at the youth’s 
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innocent faith; but his mirth stillness. He said softly, “It was 
was short-lived. Sadly he called a fortunate day for us when yoy 
his crew to rest, for he knew boarded our ship, my boy. We 
they had no strength to con- have grown to love you. And we 
tinue. come to love your God tovo—; 
As the sailors sat dreaming God who is just and kind to al 
of home and food, they saw com- living creatures.” Then, he took 
ing toward them a herd of swine. the youth’s hand and pressed it, 
With a shout of joy the men “We wish to embrace you as 4 
leaped to their feet, knives in brother and to call you by name. 
hand. They slaughtered the ani- Tell us, lad, what is your name” 
mals and feasted to their heart’s i —s 
content. For two nights, they 
rested and refreshed themselves rick.” 
until they were able to continue : 
their journey. As they started Fergus repeated it gently, 
out again they discovered a “Patrick,” he murmured, “T have 
large quantity of wild honey. As feeling that yours is the name 
the youth gave thanks for this that will be long remembered.” 
second life-giving miracle, the The captain’s prophecy came 
men gathered around him. Jeers’ true, for this youth was to bring 
and taunts were forgotten — light and faith to many people 
there was only the silence of in- To this day, he is know 
expressible gratitude. throughout the world as &¢. 
It was Fergus who broke the Patrick, patron saint of Ireland, 


Lucky Lady 


The patience of St. Francis de Sales was ever a matter 
of surprise to his friends. They could not understand how 
he could spend long hours in the parlor talking with what seemed 
to be tramps and outcasts who should have been disposed of 
with one word and sent on their way. Particularly one bishop 
found this patience altogether too much for him to bear. He 
was a person given to complaining anyway. 


One day when his complaints were particularly loud, Francis 
said to him, “Do you know, brother, there is somewhere in the 
world a person whom you have made very happy? Guess who 
it is.” The bishop guessed several people, wrongly. “Well, who 
is it then?” he asked. 


“Why, it is the lady who would have been your wife had you 
remained in the world and married.”—The Liguorian. 
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ARE you weary of looking at 

the upholstering on that 
favorite occasional chair? Is it 
just the least bit soiled? Does 
the color clash with your new 
studio suite? Did the puppy 
chew on the padding? Well, let’s 
upholster it at home! 

At a mere fraction of the cost 
for a new chair and at much less 
than the price of a professional 
job, you CAN do it yourself! 
It is easier to upholster than 
to slip-cover. It is easier to up- 
holster than to do Spring house- 
cleaning. It is easier to upholst- 
er than to go Christmas shop- 
ping! Now are you convinced? 

First hunt up a fat mail- 
order catalogue somewhere. 
Maybe your neighbor has one. If 
you can’t get hold of one, visit 
the notions department of the 
nearest store. Your object here 
will be to get acquainted with 
the tools and equipment used 
when upholstering. 

Usually a catalogue will have 
an entire page devoted to such 
things as webbing, welting, tacks, 


twine, burlap, cotton bats, 
‘ringe, gimp, etc. When you have 
vecome familiar with these 


things and can recognize them 


Tips on upholstering... 


Easy Does It! 


LOUISE CALDWELL JACOBS 


by sight, you have taken the 
first step forward. Relax and 
get comfortable for now we are 
ready to talk business. 

Now, it would be nice to have 
all these tools, but it is by no 
means necessary. You may have 
most of the tools on hand al- 
ready. But don’t run for the 
hammer just yet. Let’s talk 
about materials. 

To help us in making selec- 
tion, put yourself in one of 
these groups: (a) those who are 
sacred to death of attempting 
to upholster; (b) those who are 


skeptical, but intrigued, and 
finally, (c) those who have 
never tried upholstering, but 


believe they might succeed. 

If you belong in group “a”, 
take a good long look at your 
most disreputable piece of furn- 
iture and decide that almost any- 
thing would be better than its 
present condition. For recover- 
ing it, use some material that 
you already have on hand if pos- 
sible. Even if you don’t accomp- 
plish a particularly professional 
effect, the new covering will be 
clean and different. Don’t work 
yourself into a dither. Take your 
time, do it leisurely, and you will 
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most likely turn out a pretty 
fine job. It is better for those in 
group “a” to use that odd bed- 
spread that was on Junior’s 
youth bed, or that single drape 
you have tucked away some- 
where. Avoid expensive fabrics 
on your first try. 

Now for group “b”. If your 
heart isn’t exactly in it, try the 
same technique as suggested for 
group “a”. 

Maybe you will want to scan 
the remnant counters, where you 
may find a good bargain. Size up 
your chair, or whatever you have 
in mind, and make certain there 
is enough of the fabric to do the 
job. The back side of any piece 
of furniture may be covered in 
a different piece of material, pro- 
viding the color or texture isn’t 
too diverse from the rest of it. 
If you choose new material right 
from the bolt, it would be better 
to keep the price under $1.98 a 
yard. That’s just to make you 
feel extra good if you make 
“something out of nothing” and 
to keep you from feeling too 
badly if the results don’t satis- 
fy you. 

Those in group might 
choose something a little better. 
However, the beginner will never 
go wrong if she selects a bargain 
fabric because if you have really 
wonderful success, the resulting 
product will be even more grati- 
fying, for having been less ex- 
pensive. At today’s more moder- 
ate prices, there isn’t much rea- 
son for paying more than $2.98 
a yard for upholstery material. 


There are more expensive fal 
rics and plastics, but I didn’ 
use them for my first attempts 
and I don’t recommend that yo 
do. 


No matter which group yo 
are in, if you watch the sales 
you may find some really love; 
patterns and textures for fron 
98c to $1.49. For occasiond 
chairs the 36 inch width is best 
but don’t hesitate over buying 
a 54 inch width. Remember thy 
back panel can always be pieced 


Four yards of material will 
any occasional chair I ever say 
including the covered arm typa 
or a small base-rocker. 


If you have a small puil-v 
chair with only a seat and thre 
quarter back to upholster, tw 
and one-half yards of 36-ine 
material is plenty. Plastics an 
art leathers are handsome an 
wear well. The thinner material 
are easier to work with at firs 
but the better quality plastic 
look very professional if you ai 
that sure of yourself. A slighil 
warm iron, covered with a tow4 
and smoothed across the ba 
side of any plastic, will coax 
into molding beautifully aroun 
corners and over edges. 


Now you may begin assem 
ling these things: a hamm 
(magnetic tack-hammers 
handy but essential), 
screw-driver, ordinary cal?) 
tacks, upholstery nails for 
only where they will show, @ 
the material you have decided! 
use. 
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EASY DOES IT il 


Let’s assume you are working 
m one of the occasional chairs 
described above. Before you do 
qmother thing, place it up high 
m an old table, or on crates, 
saw-horses or wooden boxes. 
Now you can see what you are 
doing and work in comfort with- 
wt stooping or bending. 

Don’t hesitate to remove the 
id, torn or greasy upholstering. 
t should be done, and you will 
arn a good deal in the process. 
Begin at the bottom of the back 
side. There is a trick to remov- 
ling tacks easily: Place the tip 
of your screw-diver under the 
tack head. Pound on the end of 
the serew-driver with the ham- 
mer and old tacks will actually 
pop right out! Try it!—remem- 
bring to force them out with 
the grain of the wood, not 
kgainst it. 

When you have removed the 
hack panel you will see the mys- 
erious inner workings of your 
ice of furniture. That brown 
oarse material is burlap and be- 
lieve it or not, it was originally 
led very tightly across the- 
frame-work, instead of sagging 
sit probably does now. Go over 
he frame carefully, re-tacking 
ll this “relaxed” burlap and 
tightening the brown woven 
trips of webbing. You just can’t 
wer-do this tightening process. 
Loosen one end of each slack 
piece, pull it tight and tack into 
lace again. 

If you need a little extra pad- 
ing on the seat and over the 
ué, now is the time to do it. 


Unroll the cotton bat and unfold 
it slightly, leaving it still several 
layers thick. Tear away, (do 
not cut) a large enough piece to 
cover the chair seat. The tear- 
ing process will leave uneven 
edges that will taper away at 
the sides and blend without 
lumps. Never add cotton by small 
lumpy handfuls. Use large flat 
layers from the bat. The idea is 
to add new fluffiness, without 
tell-tale ridges and puffs. 


Take a deep breath; you are 
now ready to start the actual up- 
holstering. Size up your material 
and the shape of the seat. If 
your fabric is figured, make cer- 
tain that the leaves, flowers, etc. 
are upright. Lay the cloth over 
the seat, leaving adequate sur- 
plus at the sides. Make sure it 
will reach down under the frame 
on all sides. Only then are you 
ready to cut. 


Place the newly-cut square or 
rectangle on the floor or table. 
Lay the old seat-cover on the 
new. Make slashes in the new to 
correspond with the cuts in the 
old, but DON’T make them 
quite as deep. You can always 
cut them deeper, but wait until 
you begin to smooth the new 
fabric to fit the chair. Differ- 
ence in weave and stretch of 
various fabrics may effect the 
length of your new slashes. Pull 
all four corners down around the 
arms and back, before you de- 
cide about doing any additional 
cutting. Cut the corners deeper 
only if your material bulges and 
wrinkles. If you have followed 
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the old pattern, it will often fit 
perfectly, without alteration. 


When you have smoothed and 
flattened the new fabric over the 
top and down the sides of the 
chair bottom, begin tacking the 
back of the new seat to the 
under frame at the rear. Pull it 
only tight enough to tack se- 
curely without wrinkles. Make 
sure you aren’t pulling the front 
side too high. Always place the 
first tack in the center and tack 
outward to the corners. If you 
begin at a corner and work 
across you are apt to have a sur- 
plus that won’t work into the 
corner. 


Beginners have better success 
if the tacks aren’t pounded com- 
pletely in at first. If they are 


tapped just enough to keep the 
material in place, they may be 
removed easily for adjustments. 


When you have secured the 
back, begin tacking the front in 
the same manner, leaving the 
sides until last. When you come 
to the sides, work the corner 
folds neatly toward the back of 
the chair, as inconspicuously as 
possible. Sometimes a bit of 
additional cotton may be added 
to deep recesses around the corn- 
ers where the arms meet the 
frame. This extra padding may 
eliminate wrinkles that would 
otherwise have to be pleated into 
the corners. Lumpy spots that 
show up after you have tacked 
down the fabric, may be pounded 
with the flat side of the hammer, 
or kneaded with the palm of 
your hand. 


ceed with the back. 
recommend a glass of milk and; 
sandwich at this point.) 


Pad the back with new cot 
ton, if it needs it, tearing the 
section to fit as you did before 
Using the old covering for a pat 
tern, cut the new upholstering 
to fit. Always tack the bottom oj 
the back first, pulling it up an 
over the top. Test the location 
of the slashes where the ma 
terial fits around the arms, ani 
don’t cut any deeper unless abso 
lutely necessary. Remember, the 
bottom is tacked first, then the 
top, and finally the opposit 
sides. This assures pulling ai 
right angles and will result in 
more professional appearance. 


Most occasional chairs have 
wooden arms. Some, however, 
have small padded areas whic 
are very simple to do. It isn’t 
even necessary to remove the oli 
upholstery. Just wrap a neW 
piece around the arm and tack it 
to the under side. 


The final step is the baci 
panel. It may be tacked with the 
fancy nails you have been so in 
patient to use. In this case thi 
top of the panel is secured first 
Fold the raw edges under, hali 
an inch or more, and adjust it ti 
the contours of the top of tli 
chair. Begin at the center, plac 
ing the nails close together; 4 
most not farther than one and! 
half inches apart. 


If you have plenty of nails 


Now that the chair seat ig; 
covered to your satisfaction, pro el 
t! 
t! 
[ 
| 


they will look better placed 
doser together. Work toward 
the outer edges and stop about 
three inches from the edge. 
Don’t proceed down the sides 
until you have pulled the bottom 
tightly under, and tacked it to 
the bottom of the frame with 
carpet tacks. Now fold under 
the edges of the sides and ham- 
mer away on the pretty tacks, 
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care not to overturn. that empty 
glass you left on the floor) and 
admire your handiwork! Jf it 
isn’t all you hoped for, don’t be 
discouraged. At least it is clean 
and new and different, and you 
have every right to be proud of 
yourself. After a little practice 
you will find upholstering is a 
thrifty, interesting hobby that 
can be a source of pride for you 


Step back a few paces, (taking and the entire family. 

Junior, aged 9, has had his nose stuck in a comic book all 
summer. 

His room has stacks of them. Comic books are all he reads 
and about all he seems to think about, says his mother, who asks 
me what she can do about it. 

Well, here is how one father has licked the comic book 
problem. 

When he realized what a hold comic books were getting on 
his children he made up his mind to do something about it. 

What he did was to say one evening after dinner, “I think 
you kids are big enough now to have your own library cards’— 
making it sound like a great privilege, which, in truth, it is. 

With that announcement he loaded the children into the car 
and took them to the public library, let them take out cards, and 
browsed around with them while they picked out books they 
thought they would like. 

Now one night each week the whole family goes to the 
library together to get enough reading material for another 
week. Because it’s a family affair the kids enjoy that night the 
way they do movie night—and look forward to it. 

That father didn’t say “You can’t read comic books.” He 
offered his children something better and helped them get it. 

He used a little psychology on them, too, remarking now and 
then that comic books were all right if you couldn’t read very 
well and if you needed pictures to make you understand the 
meaning of words—but he thought they had out-grown that kind 
of reading. 

That man’s children still read comic books occasionally, but 
they don’t waste a lot of time or money on them, And all it took 
to break them of the habit was enough interest on the father’s 
part to get them started reading books that taught something 
while they enterained.—Ruth Millett in the Elkhart, Ind., Truth. 
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- The Loose Tooth 


A Short Story 


MILAN F. MURRAY 


SOMETHING was ailing Rod. 
He was too quiet. It could 
have been the three big hunks 
of johnnycake he ate at supper, 
but he didn’t act like he had a 
stomach ache, just worried. 

Of course, Mom and Dad 
didn’t mind. For a _ change 
they read the evening paper 
in peace. And didn’t 
mind either. He didn’t pester 
me while I did my home- 
work, and in first year high a 
guy has plenty of homework to 
do. It isn’t like in grade school. 
But I wondered what was the 
matter with him. He just sat 
on the floor in front of the radio 
listening to some program. 
Finally he got up and walked 
over to Mom. 

“Is this tooth loose enough to 
pull?” he asked. 

She put her paper down and 
looked at one of his front teeth. 
“T don’t think so. You show it 
to your father and see what he 
says.” 

So Rod showed the tooth to 
Dad. “That’s not very loose,” 
Dad said. “Better let it stay in 
a while.” 

Then Mom said, “It’s time for 
bed, Rodney.” 

He didn’t try to stall around 
like he usually does. He just 
kissed her and Dad on the cheek 


and started toward the stairs. 
Something was really ailing 
him. 

“Guess I’ll hit the hay, too,” | 
said, yawning. “I’m kinda tired 
tonight.” 

Dad pulled his nose out of the 
paper and looked at the clock 
and then at me. “What’s going 
on here?” he asked like he was 
surprised. 

“It’s a good idea, Ted,” Mom 
said. “You haven’t been getting 
enough sleep lately.” 

I leaned down and kissed her 
on the cheek and said good 
night. 

“Aren’t you going to kiss 
me?” Dad asked. 

“Aw, Dad, I’m fourteen. A 
guy doesn’t kiss—.” Then he 
grinned and I knew he was just 
trying to be funny. 

I went upstairs to the room | 
shared with Rod. He was 4! 
ready half undressed. 

“Hey, hang up your clothes,” 
I said when I saw he was toss 
ing his things on a chair. He 
and I had a sort of agreement 
with Mom to keep our room 
cleaned up and if he didn’t hang 
up his clothes I had to do it. 

But he didn’t argue. He 
picked up his clothes and hung 
them in the closet. Whatever !! 
was, he had it bad. 
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“Did you brush your teeth?” 
| asked. 

He didn’t say anything. He 
walked out of the room and 
went down the hall to the bath- 
yom. Pretty soon he called 
me. I put on my pajamas and 
went to the bathroom. 

“What’s the matter?” I asked. 


“I want my tooth pulled,” he 
said. 

I took a look at it. “It’s not 
lose enough. Mom and Dad 
told you it wasn’t. What do you 
want it pulled for?” 

“All the other kids in the 
frst grade got some teeth out.” 

“So what? You'll lose plenty 
of ’em without pulling. Let ’em 
drop out.” 

He went back to our room and 
| brushed my teeth. He was 
dimbing up the ladder on our 
double-decker bunk beds when I 
returned to the bedroom. 

“Where do you think you’re 
going?” I asked. I always slept 
on top because Mom was afraid 
Rod would roll off. 

“‘’m gonna sleep on top to- 
night,” he said. 

“You want to break your 
neck?” 

“I don’t care.” 

“Get down. You sleep on the 
bottom.” 

His lower lip stuck out a 
little and I thought I was going 
to have trouble, but he climbed 
down, 

“What’s eating you anyway?” 
I asked. 

He crawled into bed and 
pulled up the covers and I didn’t 
think he was going to answer, 


but he did. “I didn’t get asked 
to the party.” 

“What party?” 

“The birthday party.” 


It always kinda burned me up 
the way I had to pry things out 
of him. He wouldn’t say what 
he wanted to. You had to keep 
asking him questions until you 
had it all. 

“Okay,” I said wearily. 
“Whose birthday party?” 

“Carol Lumper’s.” 

I knew Carol. I mean I knew 
who she was because I knew her 
sister, Mary. Mary was in first 
year high, too. What a girl! 
She and Carol had everything 
they wanted. The Lumpers lived 
in that big, white house on the 
hill above the golf course. It 
was a swell place, the biggest 
and best in town. 

“Oh, you’ll probably get in- 
vited tomorrow,” I said. 

“No I won’t. The party’s to- 
morrow.” 

“Well, I wouldn’t worry about 
it. There’ll be plenty of parties 
for you to go to.” 

“T want to go to Carol’s 
party.” 

I didn’t blame him for that. 
V’d never been to the Lumpers’ 
but I’d heard it was really a 
swell layout. I’d have liked to 
go to a party there, too. But I 
couldn’t think of anything to 
say. Rod wasn’t invited and 
that was all there was to it. 

I stepped on his bed and 
swung up onto the top bunk. I 
reached for the string I’d rig- 
ged up so I could turn out the 
light from the bed. 
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“Just the big kids are going,” 
he said. 

“The big kids? Not the ones 
in the first grade?” 

“Sure. But just the big 
ones.” 

“What do you mean? You’re 
about as big as most of them, 
aren’t you?” 

“Sure. But they’ve all got 
some teeth out. Carol has two.” 

“What’s that got to do with 
how big you are?” 

That stumped him, I guess. 
“Tt just does, that’s all.” 

It sounded stupid to me. But 
then I’m not six years old. 
Those kids get funny ideas 
sometimes. They probably fig- 
ured it wasn’t how old you were 
or how big you were that count- 
ed; it was how many teeth you 
had missing. 

“So that’s why you wanted 
that tooth pulled.” 

He mumbled something that 
sounded like “yes.” 

“Well, maybe it’ll come out in 
the morning. You better get to 
sleep. G’night.” 

But the tooth was still pretty 
solid in the morning and Rod 
was pretty blue. He wanted me 
to pull it, but pulling teeth isn’t 
in my line. I’m going to be a 
football coach. 

“You wait until you get in 
high school and play football,” I 
said. “You'll wish you had more 


teeth when some guy kicks you 
in the mouth.” 

“We play football,” he said. 

“Oh, sure, touch football. You 
don’t tackle.” 

Rod didn’t eat much break. 
fast and he didn’t have a thing 
to say as we walked to school, 
But I forgot about his trouble 
in a hurry when I got to school 
because I had forgotten to get 
up early and finish my home 
work and I had to do some fast 
studying in home room. 

But I saw Mary Lumper as | 
was going home after school and 
she reminded me of Rod and his 
problem. And then I saw Rod. 

“Holy Joe!” I said. “What 
happened to you?” 

He had a beaut of a shiney, 
His right eye was about the 
color of that faded old bluish- 
green rug beside our kitche 
door and he had a big scratc) 
on one cheek. Then he grinn¢ 
and there was a gap where : 
tooth had been. 

“IT played football at schoo 
today,” he said. “Tackle, too. ! 
got kicked in the face.” 

I noticed he had something 
under his arm. It looked like : 
present for someone, all whit 
tissue paper and a big rei 
ribbon. 

“That was a good idea yol 
had,” he said and he walked of 
up the street toward the 
Lumpers’, 


Blessed is the man whom nothing in creation can disedify, 
but still more blessed is he who takes edification from everything 
he sees and hears.—Bl. Giles of Assisi. 
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The Annual 


Family Life 


Conference 


HE national family life con- 

ference, sponsored each 
year for mid-Lent by the Fam- 
ily Life Bureau of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, 
will be held this year at Detroit. 
This will be the eighteenth 
meeting to be held. The dates 
for the gatherings are March 
13-15. His Eminence, Edward 
Cardinal Mooney, will be host 
to the conference. His see-city 
of Detroit would seem a parti- 
cularly central and otherwise 
very inviting place for such a 
conference. 

Approximately sixty scholars 
of family life participate in this 
annual conference which has 
grown annually in popularity. 
There are sessions to appeal to 
practically everyone, young and 
od, married and unmarried, 
learned and unlearned, clergy- 
man and layman. And it should 
be needless to add it is open to 
all who care to attend the ses- 
sions, 

Perhaps of particular inter- 
est to young folks are sessions 
that have been planned on such 
topics as “Pre-Marital Prepara- 
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tion,” “Vocation,” “The School 
Prepared for Family Life,” and 
“Meeting the Conspiracy 
Against Chastity.” Over and 
above these sessions which will 
be attended by young and old, 
there will be special sessions by 
and for youth on March 15, the 
final day of the conference. 

More than the usual empha- 
sis is being placed at this year’s 
conference on the two topics of 
“parent education” and “mar- 
riage counseling.” A galaxy of 
top-flight speakers have been 
secured for these highly impor- 
tant sessions. 

As usual there will be a very 
practical session activity 
programs. At this session each 
year a half dozen workers in the 
field cf the family briefly de- 
scribe the programs of activity 
in their respective dioceses. 
This enables workers in one dio- 
cese to learn from those who 
have done effective work in 
other dioceses. Another very 
practical session deals with 
“Channels of Action,” that is, 
media for carrying out family 
activities. 

Sessions that always have an 
unusually wide appeal are: 
“Health and the Family”; “The 
Economic As It Relates to the 
Family”; “Altar and Home.” 
The two general evening ses- 
sions (March 13 and 14) will 
feature such prominent individ- 
uals us Gretta Palmer, New 
York City journalist; The Hon- 
orable Louis Rabaut, U.S. Rep- 
resentative from Michigan; 
Bishop Peter W. Bartholome, 
D.D., Episcopal Moderator of 
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the Family Life Bureau; Ray- 
mond Foley, Administrator, the 
U.S. Housing and Finance 
Agency; Miss Margaret Mealy, 
Executive - Secretary, National 
Council of Catholic Women. 
As usual the conference will 
come to a close with a Family 
Holy Hour. This service is also 
commonly held the same eve- 
ning in hundreds of churches 
throughout the country. This is 
easily arranged, since the clos- 
ing is always on a Wednesday 
evening in Lent, a time when 
practically all Catholic churches 
have special services for their 
parishioners. The service itself 
is very inspiring. It consists of 
promises, the recitation of the 
acts of consecration to the Holy 
Family and Sacred Heart, a ser- 


mon appropriate to the occasion, 
the renewal of the marriage 
pledge to Christian marriage, 
hymns and Benediction. 


A special feature of the con- 
ference is the bestowing of 
awards to several individuals 
who have done particularly ex- 
tensive and effective work in the 
family field during the year. 
Frequently several outstanding 
Catholic mothers are also hon- 
ored on the occasion. 

There is great inspirational 
as well as educational value in 
these annual conferences. They 
have contributed much over the 
past years to the development 
of a renewed interest in Chris- 
tian family life. They are doing 
much presently to offset the de. 
vastating effects of secularism 
in the American home. Ani 
looking to the future, it is con- 
fidently hoped that they will 
help us to live our family life, 
step by step, to ever higher 
heights—even to heights higher 
than it has ever reached in his- 


tory. 


Not Funny 


Comic strip artists may learn only through editorial pressure 
and its eventual effect on their net incomes. If this is the 
extreme to which they have forced the people, this is where 
they should feel the result. Let editors edit. Let comics remain 
comic.—The Catholic Herald. 


It's Murder 


The implications of euthanasia are frightening. Today the 
Euthanasia Society advocates suicide by proxy, albeit volun- 
tary suicide surrounded by nice legal safeguards. But how is 
it to be kept voluntary? Already a movement is underway to 
destroy legally the feeble-minded, those helpless, but often 
happy, people whose right to life should be guaranteed by their 
very helplessness.—The Mirror. 


Topay is my birthday. I 

suppose that’s why the 
story’s been running through my 
mind all day long. Dad used to 
tell it every year after the eight 
of us had devoured the last 
crumb of my birthday cake, af- 
ter the girls had washed the 
dishes, after the dog had been 
fed, and Mother had settled in 
her little armless rocker with 
her mending basket piled high 
with the long, black stockings 
that kids wore then. We would 
all gather around the big, 
glowing hard-coal burner, Dad 
would light up his corn-cob 
pipe, take the youngest child on 
his lap and begin: 

“It happened on March 19th, 
1908. It had snewed for two 
days and two nights and then 
frozen hard, so that a man could 
walk right on top of it. We 
were expecting our first child. 
(He would look at me and wink 
broadly). Mother woke me from 
a sound sleep about one o’clock 
and said she thought I’d better 
g0 for old Doc Brown. 

“I trimmed and filled the 
lamps, brought in more wood, 


MAN 


A Short Story 


J. LOGAN 


loaded up the coal scuttle, and 
saw to it that the reservoir on 
the back of the range contained 
water. Mother insisted that I 
wear all the clothes she could 
find so that I looked, and felt, 
like a stuffed toad. But when I 
stepped out into the piercing, 
moon-lit cold I knew I wasn’t 
dressed any too warmly. 


“The wind had finally stopped 
blowing and all outdoors was as 
quiet as an empty church. I 
tried to hurry but it seemed that 
for every two steps I took for- 
ward, I slid back one. Doc lived 
three miles out from town, 
When I came to Mud Creek I 
figured that I was at the half- 
way mark. The banks of the 
creek were high at this point, 
probably fifteen or eighteen 
feet. Rather than walk out of 
my way to a more level crossing 
point I decided to cross here 
and save ten minutes or so. I 
started down carefully, but be- 
fore I could realize what was 
happening, both my feet shot 
out from under me and I found 
myself lying at the edge of the 
frozen creek. 
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“I tried to get up but I 
couldn’t move my left leg. I lay 
there helpless thinking of your 
mother, all alone, waiting for 
me and the doctor to get back. 
I knew there was only one thing 
I could do to help her and that 
was to pray. I asked another 
father to help us: one who had 
had the greatest family respon- 
sibility of all time: a foster 
father. 


“The stars were growing 
faint, so I knew day-break was 
not far off, when I heard Doc 
and Tom Shuster—he was our 
closest neighbor—calling: 

“*Hallo-o-o! Jo-o-hn! 
0-0!’ 

“*Hallo!’ I answered. ‘I’m 
down by the creek bed!’ In less 
than five minutes they were at 
my side. 

Doc,’ I said quickly, ‘Katy 
needs you. Get to her as fast as 
you can. Tom can stay here 
with me.’ 

“*Katy and your baby boy 
don’t need me any more, John. 
They’re both fine. Mrs. Shus- 
ter’s looking after them. Now 
let’s look at that leg.’ 

“IT don’t remember much 
about getting home. When they 
pulled me up the bank, my leg 
got bumped around and I guess 
I fainted. 

“I woke up in the spare bed. 
Doc had undressed me and set 
my leg and I felt pretty com- 
fortable. Suddenly I heard the 
baby crying. 

“Doc,’ I called out, ‘ean I 
see my son?’ 

“*T don’t know who has a 


Hall- 


better right,’ he grinned, com- 
ing in with a bundle of blan- 
kets, with the baby down in the 
middle of them. 

‘Gee, Doc, he looks just like 
Katy, doesn’t he!’ 

“Don’t ask me,’ he laughed, 
‘She says he’s the image of 
you!’ 

“Doc, tell me. Who got word 
to you that Katy was sick? No 
one knew but Katy and me.’ 

“‘That’s the question I’ve 
been asking myself all night, 
John. I was sleeping when [| 
heard someone pounding at the 
door. I got up and looked at 
the clock. It was _ two-thirty. 


When I opened the door a 
stranger stood there, a man with 
a beard. He spoke in a low and 


urgent voice: 

“Katy Logan needs you at 
once. Hurry!’ 

“‘T knew it was about time 
for her, but as I started up the 
stairs to dress I thought, “Why, 
I never even asked the man in 
for a cup of coffee!” I tore back 
and threw open the door, but 
he was gone. You know how 
bright the moon was last night. 
I could see a good distance off, 
but there wasn’t a sign of any- 
one in sight. How he got away 
so fast over that slippery snow 
I’ll never know.’ 

“ ‘Doc,’ I asked, ‘what did he 
look like?’ 

“Doc’s eyes wandered around 
the room, his brow wrinkled, 
trying to remember more of his 
glimpse of the stranger. His 
eyes rested on a picture hang: 
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ing on the wall, then lit up in 
recognition, 

“‘That’s the man, John!’ he 
exclaimed, pointing at the pic- 
ture. ‘Who is that? A yrela- 
tive?’ 


Doc, don’t go around town try- 
ing to find that stranger. He 
had to go back. It was just an 
emergency call.’” 

Then Dad would light his pipe 
again and we'd all look at the 


picture of St. Joseph that always 
hung in the living room, and 
he’d say with a twinkle in his 
blue eyes. 

“Joey, I saw your mother put 
some apples to bake on the back 
of the stove. How about passing 
them around?” 


“‘Sort of a foster-father,’ I 
answered. ‘This isn’t the first 
time he’s helped us out, either.’ 

“I handed the sleeping baby 
back to Doc. 

“Doc, tell Katy we’re going 
to name this baby Joseph. And, 


Bless Your Home 


y some countries the custom prevails of blessing the homes 

of the faithful on the Feast of the Epiphany, or at any rate 
during the octave of the feast. In our own country some 
national groups still observe the practice. It is also found 
in many religious communities. The reason for the custom is 
obvious. The feast recalls the day on which Christ welcomed 
the three kings from the East into His humble home, giving 
us an example to do likewise. We also have this opportunity 
through the minister of Christ, the priest, who comes to bless 
our homes during this season. 


Where the practice is still found in its full form the priest 
writes the letters C-M-B with chalk over the door. These stand 
for the names of the three kings—Caspar, Melchior, and Bal- 
tassar. Several versicles and prayers are said. Then the 
great hymn, the Magnificat, honoring Mary the mother of God, 
is recited or sung, the priest in the meantime incensing the 
home and sprinkling it with holy water. The little ceremony 
concludes with this beautiful prayer: 

“Let us pray. Bless O Lord, Almighty God, this home 
that it may be the shelter of health, chastity, self-conquest, 
humility, goodness, mildness, obedience to the commandments, 
and thanksgiving to God, the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 
My blessing remain for all time upon this dwelling and them 
that live herein. Through Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

It is important that we return to the practices of the Ages 
of Faith. In them lies in very great measure the antidote to 
the devastating secularism of the day. 
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‘Mercy Murder’ 


Sander’s Case Morals Cited 


GEORGE E. SOKOLSKY 


jz may be possible for Dr. Her- 

mann Sander to argue, or 
even to establish in a court of 
law, that when he gave Mrs. 
Abbie Borroto a hypodermic in- 
jection of air, he knew that she 
would soon die; that he saved 
her a few hours of agony; that 
his purposes were compassion- 
ate. Certainly the man is essenti- 
ally honest and scrupulous, for 
he noted that he had given his 
patient a dose of “10 cc. of air,” 
a fatal dose when injected into 
an artery. 

Thus, Dr Sander made eutha- 
nasia, or “mercy killing,” a mat- 
ter for judicial procedure. 
Should he be convicted, there is 
a possibility that the case will go 
up to the Supreme Court of the 
United States for final determin- 
ation. 

But what will it be that the 
courts may ultimately have to de- 
cide? It can only be whether any 
man is entitled to private judg- 
ment in ending the life of an- 
other, even for compassionate 
reasons. 

Certainly, this was a difficult 
decision to make for a man of the 
high character, as all his neigh- 
bors attest, of Dr. Sander. He 
wearied of Mrs. Borroto’s suf- 
fering and he eased her out. 


Whether that is a more general 
practice than we know, no one 
can say. We are in the hands of 
our physicians whose object is 
to heal and cure, not to act as 
the angel of death. 


Who is to say that a cure will 
never be found for cancer? Actu- 
ally many sufferers of cancer are 
now cured. When my father was 
my present age, diabetes was a 
dreaded illness. Today, one who 
has this disability can’ with care 
and obedience to simple rules, 
live a useful life to ripe old age. 
There was a time when nothing 
could be done about a _ great 
many illnesses; today, medical, 
chemical and biological knowl. 
edge is so expanded and surgical 
and laboratory techniques so ad- 
vanced, that many live who even 
half a century ago would have 
been given up for lost. 

Who then can, as a matter of 
private judgment say that an- 
other’s life must be brought to- 
an end? This involves a funda- 
mental moral question in our 
society which has become, it 
many respects, anarchic. 

For instance, Edda Ciano ar- 
nounces, apparently with pride, 
that she was born before her 
father, Benito Mussolini, mat- 
ried her mother. Aly Khan, in 4 
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moment of garrulous mendacity, 
announces earlier than anyone 
could scientifically know that his 
wife would give birth to a pre- 
mature baby. Then there is all 
the commotion about Ingrid 
Bergman being pregnant while 
she is married to one man with 
whom she is not living and is as- 
sociating with another man to 
whom she is not married. 

All this is supposed to be ro- 
mantic but it. violates our basic 
morals which come to us from 
the Ten Commandments and 
upon which stands the whole of 
our civilization. It is unfortunate 
enough that we are frail and 
err and misbehave; it is unfor- 
tunate that we cannot and do not 
live up to our principles and 
ideals. But when we discard our 
principles and ideals, we have 
nothing to live up to. When that 
happens, a society withers, de- 
cays and dies, 

The right of free choice is not 
contested when a society defends 
itself against the evils which 


may result from such exercise of 
private judgment as can destroy 
society itself. 

While anyone may own, in our 
free society, an automobile and 
drive it, he is nevertheless sub- 
ject to taking a test for a license, 
and he is required to pay atten- 
tion to red and green lights and 
to other traffic regulations. While 
the road is open, it is not open 
to destruction. Although ours is 
a free society, it is not an an- 
archy, where each one does as he 
chooses, no matter what he does 
to others. 

So, euthanasia, involves the 
fundamental question as to who 
has the right to kill a person 
because that person is “incurab- 
ly” ill? A judgment that in- 
volves such finality cannot be the 
province of one man, whatever 
his vocation. 

Admitting that Dr. Sander 
meant well, the peril is that his 
act may become a legal prece- 
dent for wholesale murder, even 
by those who do not mean well. 


Hemedy The Ueficiency 


A committee of child-psychology experts, reporting to a 
parent-teacher meeting at St. Louis, while entirely deploring 
many comic books now printed, had this to say: 


That there is a deficiency in the lives of children these days 
which accounts for their fanatical absorption in the unreal, vio- 
lent, escape world offered by the comic books. That deficiency 
must be remedied; parents must undertake the positive job of 
curing family situations which make their children seek escape; 
in this, the committee realistically put it, “parents must be as 
smart as comic-book publishers.” 
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Family Holy Hour 


From Ovrate Fratres* 


Wednesday evening, 

March 10, we attended one 
of the most impressive cere- 
monies we have ever witnessed. 
Our Pastor, Bishop James Jo- 
seph Byrne, proclaimed a fam- 
ily holy hour, paralleling that 
held at Hartford, Connecticut, 
by the National Catholic Family 
Life Conference. 

When all had knelt, and after 
the Blessed Sacrament had been 
exposed, he read the prayer con- 
secrating the family to the Sac- 
red Heart. This was followed 
by the recitation of the Litany 
of the Sacred Heart. 

Then a sermon was given by 
Bishop Byrne on marriage and 
family life, warning that there 
are forces in the world today at- 
tempting to undermine the sanc- 
tity of the family and the home. 
There are three kinds of homes; 
first, that which results in an 
open break, the broken home; 
secondly, the unhappy home, but 
one that hides its unhappiness 
from the world; and _ thirdly, 
the truly happy home, and by 
far the most numerous, where 
husband and wife hold fast to 
Christ and His teachings, and 
with the help of His grace, love 
one another, respect one an- 


* Collegeville, Minn. 
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other, and help one anothey, 
Somewhere along the way, from 
the wedding day, the first two 
types of homes have lost Christ, 
which is the cause of their un- 
happiness. The first wedding 
gift which the bride and groom 
receive from each other is sanc- 
tifying grace, given to the bride 
by Christ through the groom, 
and to the groom by Chris: 
through the bride, when each re- 
cites the solemn marriage vows 
—I take thee... The point 
stressed was the great neces- 
sity of Christ’s presence in the 
midst of the family, and His 
grace to assist husband an 
wife in their married life. 
Following the sermon, 
married people were asked t 
stand and join their right 
hands. Repeating after the Bis- 
hop, first the husbands and then 
the wives renewed their mar- 
riage vows, and then together 
all repeated after him the pledge 
to Christian marriage, in which 
they solemnly promised _ that 
with the help of God’s grace 
they would, to the best of their 
ability, protect their families 
from the undesirable influences 
rampant in the world today. 
Following this Bishop Byrne 


all 
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read a prayer to the Holy Fam- 
ily for all our families, and offi- 


to its repetition as to one of the 
many cherished ceremonies of 


ciated at Benediction. 

We were impressed with the 
beauty and solemnity of the 
ceremony and were very happy 
for such a fine opportunity to 
yenew our marriage vows. We 
hope that this becomes an estab- 


our Church year.—A Parishion- 
er of Nativity Parish, St. Paul, 
Minn. 


(Ed: Thousands of other 
parishes had some such cere- 
mony the same evening. May 
lished precedent in our parish the practice speedily become a 
and that we may look forward universal annual affair.) 


The Saint Blaise Blessing 


Holy Mother the Church has placed throughout the year 
various saints as helpers in time of need. These saints, who 
are known as the Auxiliary Saints, are special patrons against 
diseases, plagues, trials, etc. There are fourteen holy men 
and women in this group; one of whom is St. Blaise, whose 
feast we celebrate on the third of this month. The Church 
has designated these saints as patrons for various incidents 
which occurred either during the life of the saint, or at the 


time of his death, or because of some miracle performed during 
his lifetime. 
St. Blaise in his early years devoted himself to the study 


of philosophy and medicine. Later he became a _ physician. 
In this practice he saw many miseries suffered by his brothers 
and sisters in Christ, and so decided to give his life to God. 
He was ordained to the priesthood and later became Bishop 
of Sebaste. St. Blaise instructed his people by words and by 
examples. A persecution broke out under the Emperor Li- 
cinius and St. Blaise was immediately seized. On his way to 
prison he was met by a woman with her small child who was 
near death because of a fishbone caught in his throat. The 
woman asked St. Blaise for his prayers. The good bishop, 
touched by the great faith of the woman, offered up his prayers 
and the sufferings which were yet to come that the boy might 
regain his health. The child was immediately cured. 

The Church takes advantage of this story, and on February 
3rd, after the candles have been blessed the day before, she 
has the blessing of throats. Two candles are held in a cross 
position under the chin while the priest prays as follows: 
“May the Lord at the intercession of St. Blaise preserve you 
from throat trouble and all other evil. In the Name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. Amen—Altar 
and Home. 
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One Man’s View 


‘Let’s subsidize youthful marriages’ 


RLENE’S eyes were filling 
up with tears though she 
was doing her best not to cry. 
She was just 20 and one of the 
most popular girls in our school. 
Her plans were well known to 
her classmates as well as the 
faculty. The small diamond en- 
gagement ring that Tom had 
given her had been a topic of 
discussion for two weeks. 
‘““What’s wrong?” I inquired. 
Perhaps it was my sympathetic 
tone of voice that made her un- 
burden her heart. 


“Tom and I called it quits. I 
returned the ring to him last 
night.” 

“Just the usual lover’s quar- 
rel?” I suggested. 

“No, not that. You see we 
still love each other very much,” 
was her surprising answer. “We 
tried to do a bit of looking into 
the future and it scared both of 
us. Tom has another year of col- 
lege; then four years of medical 
school; about two years of in- 
terning; and at least four or five 
years before he is established. 
Even if I work and give up my 
plans for future education, we 
just can’t have enough money to 
live on.” 


HAROLD GLUCK 


Today the young man _ who 
wishes to prepare himself for a 
professional career is forced to 
spend a good part of his youth 
behind academic walls. The 
training required for medicine, 
law, dentistry, accounting, en- 
gineering, and many other pro- 
fessions has increased. The 
young man who wishes to study 
and be married at the same time, 
certainly has a full job on his 
hand. If you add to that the wor- 
ries about where the money is 
to come from, you simply wreck 
a marriage before it starts. 

Arlene’s problem is one that 
is being faced by many young 
girls today. What are they to 
do? Give up the man of their 
heart’s choice and marry some- 
one with a fat bank account? Or 
be willing to be engaged for 
years and lose the most precious 
time of their life, when they 
should be married. 


It is a moral and religious aim 
that people should be married 
happily. One reason why the 
dowery was used, was that it en- 
abled two young people to meet 
expenses for the first few years 
of married life while the hus- 
band was getting established 
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either in business or in his pro- 
fession. 

Somehow we have the notion 
that a “dowery” is either un- 
American or “old-fashioned.” 
Yet I recently saw an illustra- 
tion of the modern version of 
the dowery which suggests a so- 
lution to Arlene’s problem. I 
have known Bob since he was 
knee high. He met the girl he 
wanted to marry, but still had 
three more years of graduate 
work to do. So the two families 
held a pow-wow. Bob married 
and he and his wife live in a 
small furnished apartment near 
the college. His parents contrib- 
ute a sum of money each week 
which is matched by an equal 
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amount from her parents. As his 
earning power increases, the 
contributions decrease. 


We should have a similar set- 
up, either from private funds or 
governmental funds, that 
young people can get married. 
They may agree to pay back the 
money in installments over a 
period of years. We have tre- 
mendous funds appropriated 
each year for animal or plant 
care. Why not for human hap- 
piness? The time has come when 
we must give serious thought 
to the problems of youth and we 
should take steps to subsidize 
youthful marriage in this coun- 
try. 


This Is America 


Los Angeles reports two divorce-marriage exchanges out 
there under date of August 15. Wilma Mayfield, 25, wife of 
Don Mayfield, parted from her Don, via divorce, on August 8, 
and married John Botsford, August 80. Then Frances Botsford 
divorced her husband, John Botsford, on August 4 and married 
Don Mayfield on August 14. The exchanges were effected in 
mutual agreements by husband and wives. The couples met at a 
party, had a lovely time and decided for a marriage criss-cross. 
The divorce court freed the couples from their earlier bonds, and 
the proper officials administered the two new marriage pledges. 
The wives will keep the children of their first marriages, Wilma 
having two daughters and Frances a son. 

Readers recall how the movies used to run stirring scenes 
of war and peace’ to express the might and righteousness of our 
eountry. And as the picture faded out a voice within the pic- 
ture would declaim in significant assertion—“This is America!” 
Well, after reading these marriage desecrations, patterned on the 
marriage exchanges of the earlier Indian tribes, we recalled the 
screen challenge. Communists are filching our patriotic loyal- 
ties, divorces are filching our marriage loyalties. .. They sug- 
gest a new depressing significance to the slogan, “This is 
America!”—Ave Maria, 
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A Cardinal Virtue for Lent 


The why and how of mortification 


F the cardinal virtues there 

is one particularly united to 
Lent, namely the virtue of tem- 
perance. This is a virtue that 
disposes us to control our de- 
sires and to use rightly the 
things that please our senses. It 
is necessary to control the allure- 
ments to pleasure which so easily 
turn us away from God. Especi- 
ally is it necessary in moderat- 
ing the use of food and drink, 
and in regulating the use of sex 
in marriage. It has been well de- 
fined as “a super-natural, moral 
virtue, that moderates use of the 


palate and the flesh, and keeps 
them within the proper limits of 
propriety.” More briefly, temper- 
ance may be defined as “a virtue 
that subordinates the appetites 
to the obedience of reason and 
faith.” 


Moderation, mortification, self- 
denial, abstinence — these are 
words closely linked with this 
cardinal virtue. And there is 
question here not only of deny- 
ing ourselves that which is wrong 
or be entirely innocent in it- 
self and permissible. It is be- 
cause pleasure is enticing and 
easily lures us beyond the prop- 
er limits of the things that 
are permissible, in order to as- 
sure the control of reason over 
passion. 


LOUIS L. POUNDS 


All the senses of man cause 
pleasure when they are gratified. 
However, a distinction is well 
made between the higher and the 
lower senses. The former are the 
senses of sight, hearing and 
smell; the latter, those of taste 
and touch. Prudence moderates 
the enjoyment of the former; 
temperance keeps the latter in 
check. Taste and touch are called 
lower because they usually rebel 
more against reason and because, 
unlike sight and hearing, they 
are enjoyed in a more anima! 
manner. Nonetheless, it must be 
borne in mind that all the senses 
are good. Hence, there is no 
question of destroying any of 
them, but only tempering 
or controlling their use, of 
subordinating them to reason. 

Sins of intemperance, or the 
vices contrary to the virtue of 
temperance, are gluttony and 
lust. Both are known as capital 
sins. The former refers to excess 
in eating and drinking, the latter 
to abuse and disorders in mat- 
ters of the flesh. Both make men 
slaves of disorders of which the 
brute is capable. In God’s de- 
signs, man does not live to eat 
and drink; he eats and drinks to 
live, to keep up his health 
and strength so can 
fulfill his duties in life. 
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In God’s designs, too, sex 
is not given man for mere selfish 
satisfaction; it is given him for 
a high social purpose, for the 
propagation and conservation of 
the human race. The use of this 
faculty is lawful only within the 
pond of marriage and then only 
when it furthers, or at least does 
not interfere with, the primary 
purpose of marriage, which is 
the procreation of children. 


As in the case of the other 
cardinal virtues, a number of 
other moral virtues are associ- 
ated with the virtue of temper- 
ance. For instance, there is 
meekness. This virtue tempers 
or moderates anger, one of the 
capital sins, so-called, which is 
defined as an inordinate seeking 
after revenge, or an unreason- 
able opposition to a person or 
thing. It restrains the individual 
so that he never gives way to 
unreasoning rage or becomes 
indifferent to insults. Anger, as 
is well known, shows itself even 
in the youngest children, and an 
important part of their early 
training consists in teaching 
them to control their tantrums. 
It is the opposite to harshness, 
and is a particularly necessary 
quality in parents. It leads them 
to temper or control punish- 
ments, excluding both unreason- 
ing mildness on the one hand and 
cruelty on the other. The former 
tends to spoil children, the lat- 
ter to leave deep psychic sears 
and to prevent their normal emo- 
tional development. 

Here, too, might be mention- 
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ed in passing the virtues of 
humility, which is a subordina- 
tion of the esteem of self, or 
the control of the inclination to 
pride, and chasity, which dis- 
poses us to be pure in soul and 
body. 


It will hardly be denied that 
the sin of intemperance carries 
with it evils which, directly or 
indirectly, have very detrimental 
effects upon family life. Prac- 
tically all cases of serious family 
trouble have their source in some 
form or other of intemperance. 
The sad disorders in family life 
that result from excessive drink 
are well known. Sexual disord- 
ers, on the other hand, are usu- 
ally much more hidden. But they 
are nonetheless exceedingly 


harmful, too. Some lead to 
open strife between the 
spouses. Ail stamp in_ sel- 
fishness, which is en- 


emy of the cooperation and team- 
work so essential to successful 
family life. They gradually kill 
real love, or even turn it into a 
hate. This hate becomes an im- 
penetrable wall of separation be- 
tween the spouses. On the one 
hand, intemperance, excesses, 
tend to destroy the harmony and 
unity of the family. On the oth- 
er, temperance, moderation, mor- 
tification, foster and protect suc- 
cessful home life. 


The zealous Catholic will aim 
much higher than merely pre- 
serving his home from destruc- 
tion. He will center his ambi- 
tion and efforts in building an 
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ideal family life and, by doing 
so, seek to work out his eternal 
welfare. He will be constantly 
guided by the fact that the more 
he disciplines himself by a spir- 
it of mortification and genuine 
Christian self-control, the closer 
will he come to the realization of 
the Christian ideal, and that the 
more he gives in to selfish indul- 
gence, the farther will he drift 
away from it. These are particu- 
larly salutary thoughts for the 
season of Lent. 

To repeat, such terms as self- 
denial, mortification, abstinence, 
familiar to Catholics, are much 
to the point here. They are in- 
separable from the virtue of 
temperance. Their meaning and 
spiritual significance should be 
taught the child even from his 


earliest years. Thus he should 
be taught moderation in the eat- 
ing of delicacies—things that he- 
particularly likes—in the enjoy- 
ment of commercialized recrea- 


tion, and other pleasures of child 
life, however innocent they may 
be in themselves. That will grad- 
ually develop in him a spirit of 
self-discipline and self-mastery, 
The appeal throughout should be 
spiritual and, of course, kent to 
the child’s level of understand. 
ing. He should be encouraged to 
give up pleasures in Lent for the 
sake of the Christ-child, and to 
undertake unpleasant tasks as- 
signed him as matters of self- 
discipline. From his early years 
he should be taught a right and 
supernatural intention. The 
words of St. Paul (I Coy. x 31), 
“whether you eat or drink .. . do 
all to the glory of God,” will 
not long be beyond his compre- 
hension. Learning their meaning 
early, and acting consistently in 
accordance with them, will re- 
dound abundantly to his spiritu- 
al good, and will in many ways 
prove a benefit to his family and, 
indeed, to all society. 


The father of the modern radio, Dr. Lee DeForest, recently 
wrote a letter to the broadcasting companies in which he said: 


“What have you done with my child? The radio was con- 
ceived as an instrument for culture, fine, music, the uplifting of 
America’s mass intelligence. You have debased it. You have 
made it a laughing stock of intelligence, surely a stench in 
the nostrils of the gods of the air. The occasional fine Program 
is smeared with the impudent insistence to buy or try. Murder 
mysteries rule the waves by night and children are rendered 
psychopathic by your bedtime stories. You have kept it to the 
average of 13-year olds, as though you and your sponsors 
believe the majority of listeners to have only moron minds. 
The curse of the ‘commercial’ has grown consistently more 
cursed year by year.”—India Digest. 


The flowers that bloom in the 
Spring, Tra la, 

Breathe promise of merry sun- 
shine. 

As we merrily dance and we 
sing, Tra, la, 

We welcome the hope that they 
bring, Tra la, 

Of a Summer of roses and 
wine. 

And that’s what we mean 
when we say that a thing 
Is welcome flowers” that 

bloom in the Spring. 
—W. S. Gilbert. 


x 


Slayer of Winter, art thou 
here again?—William Morris. 


Spring has come when you 
can place your foot on three 
aisies at once.—Old Saying. 


Youth is like Spring, an over- 
praised season. 
—Samuel Butler. 
& 


Spring is come home with her 
world-wandering feet, 
And all things are made young 
with young desires. 
—Francis Thompson. 


I come o’er the mountains with 
light and song! 


In The Springtime 


Ye may trace my step o’er the 
wakening earth, 
By the winds which tell of the 
violet’s birth, 
By the primrose-stars, in the 
shadowy grass, 
By the green leaves opening as 
I pass. 
—The Voice of Spring. 
Felicia Hemans. 


Our severest winter, common- 
ly called the spring, is now over! 
—William Cowper. 


Spring counts no seed and 
gleans no treasure. 
—Eden Phillpotts. 


And still the nearer to the 
Spring we go, 

More limpid, more 
the waters flow. 


unsoiled, 


—Dryden. 
& 

In the Spring a livelier iris 
gleams upon the burnished 
dove, 

In the Spring a young man’s 


fancy lightly turns. to 
thoughts of love. 
—Tennyson. 
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Help your children with 


Pencil and Paper Psychiatry 


FEARS can sometimes be re- 
moved from a child’s mind 
with pencil and paper. 

When my son was four years 
old, he became greatly frighten- 
ed at the sight of his first 
cripple, an old bearded man 
with one leg. He refused to ap- 
proach the man, and seemed 
quite disturbed at the thought 
that a human being could be so 
seriously maimed. 

That evening I sat down with 
my son to draw some pictures. 
With a pencil I drew a rough 
sketch of an elderly fellow with 
whiskers. 

“This is the picture of a very 
nice old man,” I told my son 
quietly. “He is kind and loves 
little boys. Doesn’t he look a 
little like Santa Claus?” 

“Draw some more, Dad,” said 
the boy. 

I then drew a picture of an 
automobile. 

“This is the automobile that 
accidentally hit the nice old man 
yesterday,” I said. 

“Did the man get hurt,” asked 
my son. 

“Yes,” I answered slowly, 
“but the doctors were able to 
help him. One of the man’s 
legs was cut off, but the doc- 
tors have made him much 
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better, and he can even walk 
around on crutches like this.” 
I then drew a picture of a 
one-legged man on crutches on 
the piece of paper. 
“That’s the man we saw yes- 
said the boy with sur- 


terday,” 
prise. 
“Later on,” I added, “the doc- 
tors will be able to give the man 
a new wooden leg so that he can 
walk around just like we do.” 


I sketched a picture of the 
same man with both legs intact. 

Gradually my son_ became 
familiar with the idea that a hu- 
man being could have a serious 
accident, and even lose a limb, 
and yet remain a pleasant per- 
son, able to get around and par- 
ticipate in the activities of daily 
life. 

A piece of paper can become 
like the stage of a puppet show, 
such as is used by some child 
psychologists to act out life’s 
problems for maladjusted chil- 
dren. 

With paper and pencil an 
average parent can _ produce 
crude drawings that will inter- 
est a child, and dramatize many 
of the little perplexities and 
fears that bewilder the young. 

One can dramatize the im- 
portance of being careful in 
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playing on the street, especially 
if automobiles are dashing by. 
The various relationships of 
cause and effect can be vividly 
illustrated. Draw a window in 
a house. Then draw a baseball 
in flight. Then show the shat- 
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sizing the friendly faithful 
qualities of the animal. The 
same can be done with cats, or 
with any other object which the 
child might fear. 

Art is a tool which can be 
used by parents in removing un- 


Ik tered glass. necessary fears. With pencil 
If a child should fear dogs, and paper you can become a 
a @ the father or mother could draw’ child psychologist in your own 
mn @ plenty of amiable dogs, empha- household. 


Letter Of A Godmother* 


Dear Elizabeth: 

Consider this gift to my godchild likewise a gift to you, his 
mother. It will speak to you, by every stitch I put into it, of my 
thoughts and prayers for your child.... 

I was prompted to symbolize the seven sacraments in the 
design, as you can see for yourself. Symbols are visible signs 
of the invisible. Do teach your child to understand this langu- 
age—to grow in it, and with it. 

Probably this baptismal robe will be carefully put away into 
an alcove or chest that was prepared by the loving hands of your 
beloved husband for all articles sacred to your child. The robe 
should be brought forth on the baptismal anniversary of the 
child, together with the candle, and the meaning of them should 
be explained in simple language. You will be astonished how 
much a child of two or three will be able to grasp. This practice 
should be repeated year after year.... 

I have embroidered the date of baptism on the robe, and 
have prayed God to grant him many years to come. However, 
your glance will involuntarily rest on a blank space...................- 
which as yet bears no date. Let us pray that God may grant 
him a happy passage from this life to the great beyond. 

This white robe will be to you a sign that “the beginning 
and end” of your child is concealed in the unconquerable and in- 
exhaustible “treasures of holy Mother Church.” 

I am truly grateful that I was privileged to be the sponsor 
of your child. 


Yours in Christ-love, 


Therese. 


*“Letters of a Godmother”; Orate Fratres: Vol. XII (1938); pp. 
289-293; Therese Mueller. 
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What 


Do YOU Eat? 


Maybe you’re missing new thrills 


DANIEL A. LORD, 8.J. 


| KNEW him all through his 
growing days, and I felt ex- 
tremely sorry for him. 


He came of a family in which 
there was unfortunately money 
enough to gratify his whims. 
And his whims in food? He ate 
nothing but beef, potatoes, 
bread, and ice cream. 

No matter what the rest of 
the family was served, he had 
to have beef, potatoes, bread, 
and ice cream. Came Thanks- 
giving, and the family had tur- 
key, stuffing, and all the 
Thanksgiving trimmings... 
and he had a steak, mashed po- 
tatoes, white bread, and _ ice 
cream. Talk about being in a 
groove! It’s said that some peo- 
ple dig their graves with their 
teeth; he dug a rut with his. 

I’ve lost track of him with 
the years. But it’s a safe bet 
that, if he can afford it, he has 
kept up his habit of eating beef, 
potatoes, bread, and ice cream 
exclusively. If he has, I am 
sorrier for him than I can pos- 
sibly say. 

God made the human race ad- 
venturous. 

The man who remains men- 
tally alive is obsessed with an 
interest in things that are new. 


He likes new lands; hence the 
incredible adventuring of ex- 
plorers. He likes new acquaint- 
ances; hence man’s zest for so- 
cial life. He likes new books; 
hence the flow of creative au- 
thorship. He likes new knovwl- 
edge; hence the gossip colump- 
ists and graduate courses and 
correspondence schools and 
newspapers and _ periodicals. 

If he is really alive, he loves 
to adventure in food. 

Food can be merely a means 
of sustaining life. It can be the 
routine “three squares a day.” 
It can be a constant search, chal- 
lenge, and adventure. 

One of the delights of Pava- 
dise must certainly have been 
the discovery of new foods. I’m 
sure that when Adam tasted the 
first peach, he thought he had 
reached the summit in fruits; 
yet he no doubt experimented 
with the pears, sampled the 
grapes, discovered the amazing 
bananas, prickled his mouth on 
the persimmon, and thought the 
plums were out of this world. 

How sad it would have been 
for the human race and what a 
different sight the fruitstands 
would offer had Adam stuck to 
the peach, his first discovery. 
(We’re not going into the ques- 
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WHAT DO 


tion now of whether or not the 
fatal fruit was an apple. Then 
he adventured too far, misled, 
not by his curiosity about food, 
but by his curiosity about good 
and evil.) 


Had God meant us to eat one 
type of food, He would have 
made available to us only beef, 
potatoes, bread and—with a 
somewhat belated cooperation 
from human beings—ice cream. 
But He filled the world with the 
incredible variety of animals, 
grains, fruits—and flavors. He 
inspired each nation to develop 
its individual style of cooking. 
He raised up chefs with the 
same genius in their lines that 
characterizes inventors and dis- 
coverers and pioneers in any 
line. He taught civilized man to 
develop the balanced diet. He 
suggested to human _ instincts 
the almost limitless ways in 
which a single food can be pre- 
pared. In time men achieved the 
elaborate menu of the big res- 
taurant, the kaleidoscopic 
beauty of the cafeteria counter, 
the sumptuousness of the ten- 
course banquet. 


Perhaps it is characteristic of 
young people and (forgive me 
for saying this) of the ignorant 
or badly educated to like only 
certain foods ... or violently 
and irrationally to dislike other 
foods. 


“I eat only poultry... I 
hever eat goose... i just can’t 
stand fish in any form... Of all 
the vegetables I can eat only 
corn and beans ... Dessert? If 
it’s pie, I'll take it; if not pie, 
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you can pass me by ... I never 
touch shellfish; lobsters I find 
particularly revolting ... Brus- 
sels sprouts? They’re horrible! 

“For breakfast I always have 
orange juice, bacon and eggs, 
toast, and coffee ... The only 
way I can eat lamb is in the 
form of a lamb chop... I dis- 
like all puddings.” 

Thanks be, I came from a 
family that insisted that the 
children eat whatever was 
placed on the table. Never can 
I be sufficiently grateful for 
that. For in addition to the ex- 
cellent digestion that has been 
my happy lot, I have known 
constant adventuring in food. 

Such adventuring has never 
seemed to me a luxury. Rather 
has it seemed a sort of compli- 
ment to the magnificent gener- 
osity and inventive creation of 
our heavenly Father. He has 
filled the world with delights for 
His children; and (if God could 
be bored) I think He would be 
bored with the man who eats 
only beef, potatoes, bread, and 
ice cream. 

When I arrive in a new coun- 
try or a new part of this coun- 
try, I try to find out what the 
national or local dish is, and I 
try it. Usually it is delicious. 

If I have to take a meal in a 
strange city, I ask what res- 
taurant is most distinctive of 
the town, and in the restaurant 
I ask the waiter what is its most 
distinctive dish. Strangely 
enough the more distinctive res- 
taurants are not by any means 
the most expensive ones, and 
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the really characteristic item on 
the menu is likely to be fairly 
reasonable in price. 

Potatoes can be simply pota- 
toes. It is a tribute to the adap- 
tability of even a simple vege- 
table and the genius of chefs 
that potatoes range from plain 
boiled to soufflé, from parsleyed 
to chips, from mashed to au 
gratin. The infinite variety of 
salads is something to prove 
the capacity of the human mind 
for invention. When you think 
you have tasted chicken in every 
conceivable style, you will find 
a cook who has a new prepara- 
tion approach to chicken and 
who gives you a new reason for 


saying grace before and after 
meals. 

There are one-track eaters, 
as there are one-track thinkers 
and talkers. There are gas- 
tronomic  sticks-in-the-mud, as 
there are hermits and recluses, 
There are men who have never 
moved off their culinary door- 
steps, as there are men who 
have never taken a train, 
boarded a bus, or ventured be- 
yond the city limits. 

There are adventurers to 
whom new food is a challenge 
and a new dish, like a new land, 
a new piece of music, a new 
painting, is a new and stimu- 
lating acquaintance. 


Plain English 


A slightly inebriated writer of radio commercials entered 
a one-arm joint, fixed a rolling eye on the countergirl and 
declaimed in his best Barrymore manner: “Give me some ham, 
piping hot, fragrant with the rich aroma of cloves, brown sugar 


and steaming sauce. Serve it between slices of brown and 
crackly crusted bread. Draw me a cup of rich, flavored coffee 
and add to it some thick, rich cream.” 


The counter girl shrugged, turned toward the kitchen and 
hollered: “Pig on rye and java with.”—Tide. 


Gentleman 


Definition of a gentleman, author unknown: “A gentleman 
is a man who is clean inside and outside, who neither looks 
up to the rich nor down on the poor, who ean lose without 
squealing, who can win without bragging, who is considerate 
to women, children, and old people, who is too brave to lie, too 
generous to cheat, and too sensible te loaf, who takes his 
share of the world’s goods and lets other people take theirs.” 
—Thomas A. Lahey, C.S.C. 
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BLISTER 


A short story 


He was a quiet boy, I guess the 

quietest boy in the whole 
Green Haven Prep School. He 
wasn’t stuck up or anything but 
he studied a lot and, when he 
wasn’t studying, very often you’d 
see him on the big rock overlook- 
ing the Green Haven River, just 
sitting there by himself looking 
out at the water as it swirled by. 
If you spoke to him, he always 
gave you a little smile but some- 
how he seemed sad. 


He wrote to his father a lot. 
Writing to your father wasn’t 
unusual at Green Haven Prep be- 
cause it was strictly a boy’s 
schodl and naturally things were 
always up — athletics, military 
training, hikes and things like 
that—that was strictly son-to- 
dad stuff. So all the fellows at 
Green Haven wrote to their dads, 
but nobody wrote as often to his 
as David Marshall. Of course, 
you figured a new student, like 
David, would have more to write 
about, but still he wrote every 
night in the week. 

I wondered what he had to 
write to his dad so much about 
and one day I asked him. He 
told me, “Oh, different things. 
Dad and I always were pals.” 


HAROLD HELFER 


Then, with a touch of a smile, 
he added, “I guess mostly I write 
about the tennis tournament.” 

“Well, who doesn’t?” I said. 
The tennis matches were always 
the big event of the year at 
Green Haven. The winner got a 
big trophy and a cement cast of 
the grip he used on his racket 
was placed in the school’s Hall of 
Fame for all time. So, naturally, 
the tennis tournament was a 
favorite correspondence topic. 


“My dad won it once,” spoke 
up David in a quiet, proud way. 
“As far back as I can remember, 
Dad always wanted me to win 

I grinned at that and said, 
“Listen, everybody’s dad here 
has won the tennis title. Or, if 
not their dad, their uncle or 
their grandfather or some third 
cousin. And everybody feels that 
it means everything to somebody 
to win the tournament.” 

David Marshall didn’t say any- 
thing for a minute. Then, softly, 
mostly to himself, he said, “But 
I just have to.” 

And I guess nobody practiced 
his tennis any harder than David 
Marshall, at that. As the 
matches came closer, he was on 
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the courts every morning before 
classes and every evening after 
classes let out. He was a pretty 
fair player too. His service 
wasn’t so hot but he was steady 
and he had a nice lob. But he 
overdid it, this practicing busi- 
ness. He got a blister on his heel, 
a big, bad one. He couldn’t 
even cross the room from his 
desk to his cot without limping. 

With a sigh—I guess I kind of 
liked David, even if he was sort 
of quiet and distant and never 
had too much to say to anybody 
—TI said to him as he sat by his 
desk scribbling away with his 
pen, “I guess it’s kind of tough 
telling your dad you won’t be 
able to be in the tennis matches 
after all.” 


He gave me his little smile and 
said, “I’m not writing him that. 
I’m writing that tomorrow’s the 
big day at last and that I hope to 


. 


win... 


“But you can’t play!.... not 
with that blister!....” 

“TI don’t know why not. They’re 
no tennis rules about blisters. . .” 

And, sure enough, he got out 
on a court the next day and play- 
ed a match. And, what is more, 
he won, as it turned out, his op- 
ponent in that first round wasn’t 
particularly good—Dickie Walsh. 
When David had to move, he 
hobbled pitifully, but Dickie 
wasn’t good enough to make 
David move about too much. 
David was scoring a lot of aces 
on his service, too, something 
he wouldn’t be able to do against 
everybody. 


David was lucky on his second 
match too. He drew a bye. And 
his luck held up on the third 
round. His opponent, Johnny 
Appleton, decided to  forefit 
because his father was leaving 
for Japan on a special mission 
and he wanted to go along. 

But the fourth match—vwell, 
that was it. It was for the cham- 
pionship and, of course, Danny 
Logg was the other finalist. 
Danny Logg was not only top- 
seeded for the event but, as 
everybody knows, he is one of the 
finest tennis prospects that 
Green Haven has ever produced. 
He was fast and he had a terrific 
serve and he could murder the 
ball from any angle it came at 
him. Some sports writers pre- 
dicted he’d be playing for the 
Davis Cup some day. 

Even if David Marshall had 
been in the best possible shape 
and hadn’t had that blister, you 
wouldn’t have figured he’d have 
a ghost of a chance against 
Danny Logg. I tried to talk him 
out of playing the match the 
night before, telling him he 
ought to forfeit, that he’d be 
making a fool of himself hob- 
bling around out there against 
Danny Logg, but he just smiled 
that sad little smile of his and 
shook his head. 


Well, I almost felt like shut- 
ting my eyes when the match 
got underway, like you some- 
times do to keep out a painful 
sight, but it didn’t start out too 
one-sided. Danny began blasting 
right away but David, in his 
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steady, easy way, kept getting 
the balls back. Danny won the 
frst three games but not lop- 
sidedly, as you would have ex- 
pected, and then David won the 
next two. Danny went on to win 
the set, but the score was 6-4 
and David had done very well. 


Now how can a fellow with a 
bad foot do well against a fast 
and super hard-hitting player 
like Danny Logg? Well, that 
was the funny part — David 
didn’t seem to have a blistered 
foot any more. Whenever he had 
to move to meet the bail, he just 
moved, that’s all. The only way 
you could tell there was some- 
thing the matter with his heel 
was that he was a little slower 
than usual in moving about and 
sometimes he winced and once in 
a while, after making a hard run 
for a ball, he’d hobble back into 
position. 

But he seemed to make up for 
being slower and for sometime 
not being able to back into posi- 
tion by being accurate and 
steady. Even his forehand lobs 
didn’t seem to have as much 
power as usual—I guess be- 
cause he didn’t have too good a 
balance a lot of the time—but 
he got his racket on most of the 
balls and he practically never 
knocked a ball into the net or out 
of the court. 

Danny Logg won the first two 
games of the set, but David won 
the next four. Danny won the 
next three and needed only one 
more for the set and match. But 
David lasted out a withering at- 


tack and won that game. And the 
next two also, to take the match 
7-5. 

It was really incredible but not 
as incredible as what was to fol- 
low. I couldn’t tell you what it 
was, whether Danny Logg just 
naturally tired—after all, every 
point and every game was long 
and hard-fought—or whether 
the sight of a crippled opponent 
getting back everything he sent 
in unnerved’ him. Danny sent 
across some truly brutal cannon- 
ball shots, as if he were determ- 
ined to blast David off the court, 
but David, sometimes his face all 
screwed up in pain and even 
something like tears in his eyes, 
somehow or other managed to 
get nearly all of them back and 
Danny became wilder and wilder, 
finally doubling almost every 
other series. Anyway, the last 
game is in the record books for 
all to see, David Marshall, 6, 
Danny Logg, 0. 


I know it’s supposed to be im- 
polite but I just couldn’t help 
but stare at David later as he sat 
down back in his room and began 
to write at his desk. 


“T don’t blame you for wanting 
to write to your dad about it 
right. away,” but, shaking my 
head, “I still don’t see how you 
did it. Of course, I know you’re 
going to say you did it for your 
dad. But everybody who enter- 
ed the tournament felt he had 
the same reason.” 

With that little smile of his, 
David said, “But I just had to. 
You see, my dad died last year.” 
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The weather needn’t get you down — so 


LET IT RAIN 


O™ Aunt Minnie used to say 

that people who hate rainy 
days ought to hate peaches and 
cream, and fishing, and boats— 
and ought to live on a camel 
in the Sahara desert. She said 
that you could tell a lot about 
people by the rain test—their 
temperamental reception of 
rainy days. 

She said that some people are 
never prepared for rainy days. 
The roof leaks; the umbrella is 
loaned out, and the new mower is 


rusting in the field. Some people 
don’t appreciate rainy day op- 
portunities—those nosey Sniff- 
ers won’t call; you can get some 
baking done and you know where 
the kids are. 


One good rain test is prepared- 
ness. How many umbrellas do 
you own? Have you a chamber- 
lain at the office, at the club, at 
the broker? Have you one hidden 
away in your room so as to be 
sure your wife will not have 
loaned it to one of the bridge 
club “girls?” How many are out 
of commission, or at the repair 
shop? And with all these, do 
you ever have one when it is ac- 
tually pouring and you need to 
be out? 


An umbrella is a perverse con- 
traption. It turns inside out at 
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the slightest provocation, It 
rusts; the ribs break, the cloth 
hates to stick to the ribs. It nev- 
er stays home, and the kids lose 
it, playing shinney with the han- 
dle. 

But it has its good points. The 
tip can be used to make holes to 
plant nasturtium seeds; it makes 
a fair defensive weapon. It gives 
one an air of careful prepared- 
ness for all emergencies. And 
you can hide things in its black 
interior. 

When the rains come some 
people get jittery. Jim Tweak 
keeps a couple of pair of rubbers 
at each end of his normal days’ 
routes. He has rain coats, hat 
covers, extra shoes and ox at 
the office. Emergencies shouldn't 
daunt him. He has prepared for 
all of them except those that 
actually happen. It never seems 
to rain enough to be worth all 
his trouble. Usually when he gets 
caught in a shower it is at some 
unexpected place and time, and 
he has to sulk under a tree or 
an awning and wait for a usual- 
ly-absent taxi. 

Jim Tweak isn’t as resourceful 
as his brother Harry, however. 
Harry works in Chicago’s loop 
and is “out on the street” most 
of the time. He has made a men- 


tal chart of every arcade, every 
big bank and office building ex- 
tending from one street to an- 
other, every department store, 
and numerous other inside ways 
from Van Buren to Lake, and 
from Michigan Avenue to Wells. 


He can scuttle into a restaur- 
ant and sneak out of the kitchen 
in the back, and cross an al- 
ley to a receiving room leading 
to a packing room to a counter 
room, to an office. Follow him 
and you can go almost anywhere 
in the district and stay dry. 


He says most of us are ¢rea- 
tures of habit. If we go to 
lunch at 12:30, we insist on 
12:30, even if it pours. We could 
wait half a jiffy, or go a little 
early, or maybe it wouldn’t hurt 
to cut lunch, or to have some- 
thing sent in—but, no, it is 
12:30 and we must lunch, 


Joe Riggs is a city salesman 
of high grade specialties. He 
follows Aunt Minnie’s idea of 
having plans for rainy days. 
When a day seems set for a 
steady drizzle he has saved up a 
big office building to canvass, 
just as Aunt Minnie has baking 
to do, or Uncle Jake has har- 
ness to fix or machinery to put 
in order in the barn. 


The weather prophets, of 
course, can tell you something 
about what is going to happen 
tomorrow in the skies—by scien- 
tific methods. Uncle Jake can 
do a pretty fair job of predict- 
ing “by the feel of his bones.” 
But you can always be sure that 
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it is going to rain (1) if you 
plan a picnic, (2) on your va- 
cation, (3) the first day you 
wear your new straw hat. And 
it will always rain after you have 
spent two hours watering the 
lawn. It will always rain after 
the wife has washed the win- 
dows on the outside—or your 
car. (Wonder why we don’t try 
some of these stunts during a 
long dry spell?) 


You see Pluvius has a lot of 
trouble trying to satisfy mortals. 
He takes a Gallup poll and finds 
51.19% of the people want it to 
rain to help the corn and the 
dahlias, and the rest want to 
have it fair for the Legion meet- 
ing. Only 11.97% of those who 
want it to rain think that it will; 
only 9.90% of those who want 
no rain think they will be oblig- 
ed. Besides Pluvius is an imp; 
he likes to surpirse folks—makes 
things more interesting. The 
guys who make book on the 
weather know it. On the other 
hand, you can pretty well play 
the game of percentage base- 
ball with the weather chart. The 
cycles vary a little in detail, but 
the averages are pretty much the 
same. Anyone can have nice roses 
in June, but it takes a man with 
a sprinkling can to have them in 
August. 

It is well to be philosophical 
about rainy weather. If your 
business isn’t affected, why wor- 
ry too much that ball parks are 
empty, department store sales 
small on rainy days? There is a 
bright side—for the taxi driv- 
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ers, the cleaners, the roof fix- 
ers. Your conscience won’t 
twinge quite so much if you 
loaf on rainy days. Of course, if 
you live in San Antonio or Los 
Angeles, where there never is a 
disagreeable rain, according to 
the natives, you can grin in sar- 
donic glee at the troubles of 
rain-soaked people in Seattle or 
Boston. 

Aunt Minnie says that if you 
make up your mind to it, the 
rainy days will be your lucky 
days. That long-awaited contract 
will come in the mails; you will 
get just the right hunch to fix 
that limping sales talk; Marjor- 
ie will say come over; you will 
win at poker. But you have to be 
the kind of person who rates 
well in the rain test—you can’t 
be irascible, gloomy, penurious, 
just because it drips. 

From time immemorial phil- 
ospohers have advised on how to 
conduct oneself in rainy weath- 


er. Mamimus Miraculus of Iber- 
ia said it, two thousand years 
ago: “There standeth two cours- 
es: yield gracefully and at once, 
or write a protest to the Rome 
weather bureau.” 

From the Report on _ the 
Strange Ways of the American, 
by the Hindu, Rabindinrath Di- 
dee, we quote: “The Yankee 
playeth the percentages. He 
knoweth the average rainfall 
for the past decade and buyeth 
his stock of umbrellas according- 
ly. The Hindu accepteth the wet 
as a bath from the Heavens.” 
From Comfort Me with Onions 
by Diablo de Befusso, doge of 
Venice, we learn: ‘Remember 
thou Stephen that though it may 
rain on both the just and the 
unjust, the counsellors of the 
Prince will find some way to 
profit politically by the weather.” 
And Queen Astarbanipal of 
Egypt said it: “Be wise, O prin- 
cesses: let it rain.” 


Judges 


This is a materialistic age and the ideals of a supernatural 
faith have little place in it. Therefore it is the more admirable 
that most Catholic judges do endeavor to live up to the lofty 
spirit of their religion. And many other judges, not Catholics, 
are of such high caliber that they too come close to Catholic 
standards.—The Catholic Transcript. 


The policeman hurried to the scene of the accident and pro- 
duced his notebook. 
“Now then,” he addressed the two drivers arguing as to 


who was responsible. “I want you to tell me which of yer 
ears hit the other first.”—Farmers’ Journal. 
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Those Little Bundles 


Notes about the world’s younger set 


HAROLD HELFER 


FR ANCIS M. MORRISEY, 
Everett, Mass., baker, suc- 
cessfully and expertly delivered 
his wife of a seven-pound, six- 
ounce girl in a bedroom of their 
hme—and then fainted. 


The little daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Einbinder, New 
York City, was born both in a 
taxi and on a ferry—the taxi was 
om the Staten Island ferry boat 
when the event took place. 


Mrs. Edward Budziak, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., gave her husband a 
present on their first wedding 
anniversary he isn’t apt to for- 

She presented him with 
triplet sons, 


The Japanese practice of 
counting a baby as one year old 
at birth is based on the fact that 
life begins at conception. 


Tony Sabo, Los Angeles, de- 
livered his wife’s baby himself. 
but the telephone gave him an 
assist. He followed instructions 
given over the phone by a nurse. 


Romeo Gramolini told a nurse 
at the Woonsocket, R.I., mater- 
tity hospital where he brought 
his wife that he had two daugh- 
ters and wanted a son. Some two 


hours later the nurse returned. 
Hopefully, Gramolini asked, “A 
boy?” The nurse smiled: “Yes. 
Three.” 


Babies are no longer an excuse 
for missing services at St. 
Coleman’s Church in Brockton, 
Mass. The parish is providing 
15 baby sitters. 


It was like father, like son all 
right with a Rutland, Vt., family. 
Anthony Fority, who weighed 
three pounds at birth, became 
the father of a son weighing 2 
pounds, 10 ounces. 


Mrs. James Donovan, Boston, 
became a grandmother and a 
mother at the same time. This 
makes her baby an uncle to the 
granddaughter born to her 
daughter-in-law, Mrs. James 
Donovan. 


Patrolman Julius Barth, of 
New York’s finest, delivered the 
baby of a fireman’s wife in an 
auto speeding to the hospital. 
But Officer Barth took it all in 
stride, even after doctors at the 
hospital told him, “It was a real 
good job.” After all, it was 
Policeman Barth’s 11th such de- 
livery while making the rounds 
of his beat. 
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Heart to Heart Talks 
with Children 


Sister M. Marcellita Schoenle, O.S.F. 


Now that spring is round the 
corner we know that Lent is 
here. Yes, it’s here already in 
full swing. How about it? Are 
you making use of the many 
golden opportunities of praying 
and sacrificing for the love of 
God? No doubt you are. That’s 
why we have Lent too. It’s a spe- 
cial time the Church sets aside 
when we can be better girls and 
boys and do penance for our 
sins. Really it’s much better to 
use this time of Lent year after 
year and pay our debt for our 
sins than to suffer later on in 
purgatory. It would be a good 
idea to adopt a “pay as you go” 
plan. 

Each year as we come to the 
Lenten season, we could try hard 
to wipe out our entire debt for 
the year by doing penance and 
making sacrifices. Of course we 
can expiate for our sins all year 
long but Lent is one of the 
Church’s spiritual bargain sea- 
sons. If we were as eager for 
these spiritual bargains as some 
people are for dollar day bar- 
gains, we wouldn’t have a long 
Purgatory staring us in the face 
when God calls us to our heaven- 
ly home. And so, I say again, 


boys and girls, even though you 
are only children, you still have 
the sweet duty to keep Lent in 
your own little way. 

Now I should like to prepare 
you for a topic you shall hear 
very much about during March 
—vocations. All of you boys and 
girls attending a Catholic school 
will be given a chance to do 
some serious thinking about a 
possible religious vocation. 
Your own religious’ teachers 
and priests will probably offer 
different kinds of vocation pro- 
grams which might inspire you 
regarding your future. It is 
very important that you choose 
the right kind of a life God in- 
tends for you to follow. This is 
the one sure way to find happi- 
ness. There are many people to- 
day who are very unhappy only 
because they failed to lead the 
kind of life God had mapped out 
for them. 

In America boys and girls en- 
joy this wonderful freedom of 
choosing their vocation. Unlike 
many other children in differ- 
ent countries you may even de- 
cide as early as after eighth 
grade graduation what type of 
life you wish to prepare for. Yes, 
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everybody thinks it’s important 
that we follow the kind of life 
God wants us to. And because 
these decisions are so very im- 
portant, March has been chosen 
as Vocation Month in many of 
our dioceses throughout the 
country. 

Perhaps your parish will con- 
duct a Vocation Novena begin- 
in March 16 and ending on 
March 25. This closing date is 
very fitting because on this day 
we celebrate the feast of the An- 
nunciation—the day our Blessed 
Mother received Her Holy Voca- 
tion from God, Your school may 
also arrange for vocation lec- 
tures, films, and pep talks. If so, 
be sure to give all these differ- 
ent activities your undivided at- 
tention. They may be the means 
God will use to enlighten you re- 
garding a religious vocation. 


Before we say anymore about 
vocations, let’s try to get the cor- 
rect meaning of the word. A vo- 
cation means the call given by 
Christ to follow different paths of 
service for His Kingdom. Some 
of Christ’s calls, for example, 
are: to be a missionary, to be a 
priest, to be religious etc. You 
might ask if the profession of a 
lawyer or doctor is a vocation? 
The answer is—no. No human 
or social work, however noble, is 
a vocation unless its first and 
direct object is to promote the 
Kingdom of Christ. 

Christ is the Leader of a very 
large army of workers. There 
are thousands and thousands of 
men and women enlisted in the 
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cause of Christ. Just as in any 
ordinary army fresh troops must 
be sent to keep the enemy in 
check, so in the army of Christ, 
boys and girls are needed to 
serve as recruits in our churches, 
classrooms, hospitals, and mis- 
sion fields. There is one strik- 
ing difference between these 
armies of soldiers, however. The 
one group of soldiers must either 
enlist or be drafted. They have 
no choice. The other answers 
the call of their Heavenly Leader 
and go to the front lines willing- 
ly because they want to win souls 
for the Kingdom of Christ. 


So, boys and girls, if you feel 
interested in choosing for your 
future life that of a priest or re- 
ligious, do something about it 
this very month. Talk it over 
with someone who can give you 
first-class information. There is 
much literature on the market 
about the life of a priest and a 
sister. It’s yours for the asking. 


Our Franciscan Community 
has, besides a film and many 
beautiful slides regarding the 
work of our order, many pamph- 
lets which may be of great bene- 
fit to you. By writing to the fol- 
lowing address, you shall receive 
much valuable information. 
Simply address the envelope to: 

Rev. Mother Provincial 
St. Francis Convent 
Mt. Alverno 
Mishawaka, Indiana 

Boys and girls begin today to 
recite three Hail Marys every- 
day to our Blessed Mother for 
the grace to know your vocation. 
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SACRED HEART EN- 
THRONED AT EMBASSY. 
The enthronization of an image 
of the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
took place in the residence area 
of the Colombian Embassy at 
Washington on Christmas eve, 
in accordance with the wishes 
of Ambassador Eduardo Zuleta 
Angel and his wife. The cere- 
mony was followed by Midnight 
Mass, with the Rev. Bernard 
‘Uribe, O.F.M., from Colombia, 
officiating at both ceremonies. 
The Colombian colony in the 
capital attended. 

LIQUOR CAUSE OF MUCH 


DIVORCE. Sixty per cent of 


the divorces in the United 
States are caused by too much 
liquor, Judge Roy C. Scott of 
the Court of Common Pleas, 
widely known Catholic layman, 
told the Shrine Luncheon Club 
here. “The old question—which 
came first, the chicken or the 
egg—confuses the issue,” Judge 
Scott said. “Does the excessive 
use of liquor cause domestic 
troubles or do the domestic 
troubles result in too much 
liquor? I frankly don’t know, 
but I think that it is about a 
50-50 proposition. Many men, 
and I mean heads of families, 
seek relief from nagging wives 
by drinking and many wives 
with too much time on their 
hands seek relief from what 
they call boredom and either 


drink privately or in some cozy 
cocktail bar; all this adds up to 
divorce. 


“Children of families follow. 
ing the example of their parents 
think it smart to frequent beer 
joints because after all, ‘Pa and 
ma do the same thing.’ Don’t 
get me wrong, I am not against 
taking a drink; in fact, I take a 
drink myself, but as a divorce 
court judge I have been con- 
vinced that liquor causes too 
many broken homes without any 
good reason.” 


Judge Scott said there are too 
many organizations in the coun- 
try which profess an interest in 
combating the evils of divorce 
but “give only lip service and 
that is all.” 


SPANK CHILDREN? YES, 
BUT NOT IN ANGER. Dr. 
Robert P. Odenwald, director of 
the Child Center of the Catho- 
lic University of America, in 
Washington, disagrees with the 
suggestion made recently by 
other psychiatrists that spank- 
ing of children by parents while 
in anger is justified. “I may 
agree with the policy of spank- 
ing in extreme cases,” Dr. Oden- 
wald said, “but, I maintain em- 
phatically that the same benefits 
can be achieved without cor- 
poral punishment which may 
easily proceed into brutality. As 
a psychiatrist and a doctor, | 
appeal to experience and right 
reason as a complete refutation 
of the suggestion that ‘children 
should be spanked in anger.’ 


“A person in anger is a pel- 
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son with lessened reason. A 
child can learn ‘to endure frus- 
tration or master reasonably 
his own impulses during child- 
hood’ when he is deprived of 
something he likes, rather than 
being implanted with pain; 
when for example, he is depriv- 
ed the privilege of going to the 
movies, of seeing a _ television 
program, or candies and other 


superfluous delicacies.” 


AUSTRIA PLAGUED TOO. 
Archbishop Andrew Rohracher 
of Salzburg, in an open letter, 
has demanded immediate action 
by the Austrian Government to 
stop the distribution of obscene 
publications and pictures and 
the staging of immoral stage 
and radio plays. He says it is 
needed in an effort “to combat 
the forces that are menacing 
the spiritual and physical health 
of our youth.” 


“There is an urgent need for 
a new law to protect Austria’s 
youth,” the Archbishop writes. 
“Meanwhile, competent authori- 
ties should be instructed to pro- 
hibit the exhibition of obscene 
films and the production of im- 
moral plays in theatres and over 
the radio, and to impose severe 
penalties where necessary.” 


Previous attempts of the 
Catholic authorities to arouse 
action on the part of the gov- 
ernment failed to produce any 
action, and the Archbishop de- 
cided to write an open letter to 
the government and the public 
as a means of getting attention. 


We in the U.S. know well of 


such conspiracy against chas- 
tity. 

INTERRACIAL FAMILY 
RETREAT. An interracial fam- 
ily retreat to which all hus- 
bands and wives were invited 
was given at Xavier University, 
on the Feast of the Holy Fam- 
ily, by the Rev. Dr. Edgar 
Schmiedeler, O.8.B., director of 
the Family Life Bureau of the 
National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference. Children of the par- 
ticipating couples were enter- 
tained during the retreat by so- 
dalists of the university. Ap- 
parently this was the first such 
interracial retreat. 


BAN ON OBSCENE REC- 
ORDS PROPOSED. A Dill 
which would ban obscene phono- 
graph records from interstate 
commerce has been approved by 
the House Judiciary Committee. 
The measure was requested by 
the Department of Justice and 
would extend the bans now im- 
posed on obscene literature and 
pictures to cover recordings. 

HOSPITAL REPORTS REC- 
ORD IN BIRTHS. The New Or- 
leans Charity Hospital of Loui- 
siana had more births in 1949 
than in any other year of its 
history. The hospital was found- 
ed in 1736. The 1949 total was 
10,573, which included 1,732 
whites and 8,841 Negroes. 


Only five maternal deaths 
were reported. The National 
Office of Vital Statistics gives 
the national obstetrical death 
rate as 1.3 per 100 deliveries. 
The hospital rate was 1 per 
2,000 deliveries. Doctors at 
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Charity Hospital attribute re- 
duction of the death rate to ade- 
quate training under the hos- 
pital residency program, im- 
proved surgical techniques, an 
increase in the liberal use of 
blood transfusions and the de- 
velopment and use of the sulfa 
drugs and of antibiotics. 
CHURCH GROUPS TAKE 
STAND ON SANCTITY OF 
MARRIAGE. Considerable at- 
tention has been caused by a 
recommendation recently adopt- 
ed by the board of elders of the 
Evangelical Reformed Church of 
northwestern Germany, where- 
by a definite stand is taken 
against the remarriage of di- 


vorcees. Thirty Protestant pas. 
tors of the Swiss canton of 
Vaud have issued a statement 
to the same effect, declaring 
that the church must uphold 
the sanctity of marriage and 
regard it as indissoluble. 

STATEMENT ON FAMILY 
PUBLISHED IN CHAMORRO 
FOR GUAMANIANS. The 1949 
statement of the Bishops of the 
United States “The Christian 
Family,” issued at their annual 
meeting was published in Guam 
in both English and Chamorro 
in a pastoral letter by Bishop 
Apollinaris Baumgartner, O.F. 
M. Cap., Vicar Apostolic of 
Guam. 


Trade 


“Look here, Father,” said the smirking principal of a 
Filipino school, as he fiddled with his gold watch; “religions are 
just like watches. It makes no difference what kind of watch 
you have; they all give the same time. So it is with religions. 
It makes no difference which religion you have; they are all 
alike and get you to the right place.” 

The maze of brown faces grouped around were wide with 
astonishment at this open display of wisdom on the part of the 
principal, and they turned pitying eyes on the poor missionary. 

“If they are all so terribly alike,” said the priest, “Why, 
then let’s make a trade.” With this he pulled his Ingersoll 
out of his pocket and offered it to the principal. It worked. 
The gold watch of the principal went back into his pocket, and 
the laughter of the students went through the whole village. 
—Seminary Bulletin. 


A famous author touring the jungles of Central India 
came to a Gond village. “You people in the forests are certainly 
lost to civilization,” he observed to the headman. 

“We don’t mind being lost,” was the reply; “it’s being 
discovered that worries us.”—India Digest. 


